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COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A 


I.—ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS, 
SEPTEMBER Ig, 1938} 


1. Cession and Evacuation. 


““We are both convinced that, 
after recent events, the point has 
now been reached where the further 
maintenance within the boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak State of the 
districts mainly inhabited by Sudeten 
Germans cannot, in fact, continue any 
longer without imperilling the in- 
terests of Czechoslovakia herself and 
of European peace. In the light of 
these considerations, both Govern- 
ments have been compelled to the 
conclusion that the maintenance of 
peace and the safety of Czecho- 
slovakia’s vital interests cannot effec- 
tively be assured uniess these areas 
are now transferred to the Reich.” 

“The area for transfer would 
probably have to include areas with 
over 50 per cent. of German inhabi- 
tants. . . . We are satisfied that 
the transfer of smaller areas based 
on a higher percentage would not 
meet the case.”’ 


CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEMENT 


II.—GERMAN (GODESBERG) 
MEMORANDUM, SEPTEMBER 23, 1938! 


1. Cession and Evacuation. 


“Withdrawal of the whole Czech 
armed forces, the police, the gen- 
darmerie, the customs officials and 
the frontier guards from the area to 
be evacuated as designated on the 
attached map, this area to be handed 
over to Germany on October 1. 

“The area designated on the 
attached map as a German area will 
be occupied by German troops with- 
out taking account as to whether in 
the plebiscite there may prove to 
be in this or that part of the area a 
Czech majority. 

“The evacuated territory is to be 
handed over in its present condition ” 
(i.e. according to an Appendix 
“without destroying or rendering 
unusable in any way military, com 


mercial or traffic establishment 


(plants). These include the grount 
organization of the air service ant 
all wireless stations. 

All commercial and traffic mater 
ials, especially the rolling-stock of th¢ 
railway system, i i 
areas, are to be handed over un 
damaged. The same applies to a 
utility services (gas-works, powe 
stations, etc.). 

Finally, no food-stuffs, goods 
cattle, raw materials, etc., are to 
removed.’’) 





(4) Texts in British White Paper, Cmd. 5847. 
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I, COMMENTS OF THE CZECHO- 
sLOVAK GOVERNMENT ON THE 
GODESBERG MEMORANDUM, 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1938 
_Cession and Evacuation. 


Extracts from Note of the Czecho- 
jovak Government, September 25, 1938). 
“His Majesty’s and the French 
jovernments are very well aware 
at we agreed under the most severe 

to the so-called Anglo- 
rench plan for ceding parts of 
zechoslovakia. We accepted this 
an under extreme duress. 


“ My Government has now studied 
he document ”’ (the German Memor- 
ndum) “‘and the map. It is a de 
‘cto ultimatum of the sort usually 
resented to a vanquished nation. 
The proposals go far beyond 

hat we agreed to in the so-called 
nglo-French plan. They deprive us 
{ every safeguard for our national 
We are to yield up large 
roportions of our carefully prepared 
efences, and admit the German 
mies deep into our country before 
e have been able to organize it on 
he new basis or make any prepara- 
ons for its defence. Our national 
wed economic independence would 
utomatically disappear with the 
cceptance of Herr Hitler’s plan. 
he whole process of moving the 
jpulation is to be reduced to panic 
ght on the part of those who will 
ot accept the German Nazi régime. 
hey have to leave their homes 
ithout even the right to take their 
‘rsonal belongings or even, in the 
pse of peasants, their cow. ‘ 
err Hitler’s demands in their pre- 
int form are absolutely and uncon- 
tionally unacceptable. ¥ 
(Other comments issued by Czecho- 
ovak Legation in London.) 

“The territory included in the 
nglo-French plan contains 382,000 
rechs, whereas the territory to be 
rendered by October 1 contains 
89,000 Czechs.’’ 
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OMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEMENT 


IV.—MuNICH AGREEMENT, 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 
1. Cession and Evacuation. 
“‘ Evacuation will begin on October 


1.’’ (§1) 

It ‘‘ shall be completed by October 
10, without any existing installations 
having been destroyed. The 
Czechoslovak Government will be 
held responsible for carrying out the 
evacuation without damage to the 
said installations.”’ (§2) 

“ The conditions of the evacuation 
will be laid down in detail by an 
International Commission composed 
of representatives of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia.”’ (§3) 

“The occupation by stages of the 
predominantly German territory by 
German troops will begin on October 
1...’’ (the four zones to be occupied 
successively between October 1 and 
October 7 were specified.) “ The 
remaining territory of predominantly 
German character will be ascertained 
by the aforesaid International Com- 
mission forthwith, and will be occu- 
pied by German troops by October 

” (84) 


Io. 
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COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEMEN 
—continued. 


I.—(contd.) 


2. Plebiscite. 


“We realize the difficulties in- 
volved in a plebiscite and we are 
aware of your objections already 
expressed to this course. . . . We 
anticipate . . . that you may prefer 
to deal with the Sudeten German 
problem by the method of direct 
transfer, and as a case by itself.”’ 


3. Supervision. 

““We should hope to arrange by 
negotiations provisions for adjust- 
ment of frontiers, where circum- 
stances render it necessary, by some 
international body, including a Czech 
representative.” 


4. Other Provisions. 


“The international body referred 
to might also be charged with ques- 
tions of possible exchange of popula- 
tions on the basis of right to opt 
within some specified time-limit.”’ 


I1.—(contd.) 
2. Plebiscite. 


‘“The areas in which, over an 
above the areas which are to b4 
occupied, a plebiscite is also to lx 
held are drawn in’”’ (on the map 

“The German Government 
agrees to permit a plebiscite to takd 
place in those areas, which will be 
more definitely defined, before, at 
latest, November 25.”’ 

“‘ During the plebiscite both partie 
will withdraw their military forces out 
of areas which will be defined mor 
precisely.”’ 

“The plebiscite itself will 
carried out under the control of a 
international commission. All person; 
who were residing in the areas i 
question on October 28, 1918, of 
were born there prior to this dat 
will be eligible to vote. A simpl4 
majority of all eligible male ani 
female voters will determine the 
desire of the population. 5 


3. Supervision. 

‘“‘ Alterations to the new frontie 
arising out of the plebiscite will 
settled by a German-Czech or a 
international commission.”’ 


4. Other Provisions. 

“An authoritative German-Czedl 
commission should be set up to settlq 
all further details.”’ 





OMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEMENT 
—continued. 


I11.—(contd.) 


Plebiscite. 
‘As a settlement of the further 
Mppurtenance of the plebiscite terri- 
ory depends, for all practical pur- 
ses, only on Germany, Germany 
an decide that to the large terri- 
orial areas inhabited by a German 
population in a large majority are 
0 be added a series of adjacent 
zech districts, with the result that 
he plebiscite area thus formed will 
ontain a German majority and 
xrmany will appropriate by this 
peration further Czech territory in 
Maddition to that which, according to 
he map, is already to be surrendered 
oGermany.’’ ‘‘ It does not grant the 
ght of voting to persons now settled 
here, if they do not fulfil the condi- 
ion of the demand.’”’ The Plebiscite 
reas contain ‘‘ 1,116,000 Czechs and 
nly 144,000 Germans.” 


. Other Provisions. 


“ All further details not mentioned 
1 the plan are to be dealt with by a 
erman-Czechoslovak Commission 
i.e., with the exclusion of the 
Nestern Powers. This means that all 
nancial, currency, economic, trans- 
tt, judicial and other problems 
nnected with the surrender of the 
tritory are left to Germany to be 
ealt with in any arbitrary fashion 
¢ may think fit.” This applies 
articularly to (a) the portion of the 
echoslovak State debt to be 
lotted to the territory surrendered ; 
)) the separation of the currency and 
curing of Czechoslovak banknotes in 
rculation ; (c) complicated economic 
estions ; (d) transport problems, 


1V.—(contd.) 


2. Plebiscite. 


“The International Commission 
. will determine the territories in 
which a plebiscite is to be held. 

““ These territories will be occupied 
by international bodies until the 
plebiscite has been completed. 

“The same Commission will fix 
the conditions in which the plebiscite 
is to be held, taking as a basis the 
conditions in the Saar plebiscite. 
The Commission will also fix a date 
not later than the end of November 
on which the plebiscite will be 
held.”” (§5) 


3. Supervision. 


“The final determination of the 
frontiers will be carried out by the 
International Commission. This 
Commission will also be entitled to 
recommend to the four Powers . 
in certain exceptional cases minor 
modifications in the strictly ethno- 
graphical zones which are to be trans- 
ferred without plebiscites.’’ (§6) 


4. Other Provisions. 


“« All questions which may arise out 
of the transfer of the territory shall 
be considered as coming within the 
terms of reference to the Inter- 
national Commission.’’ (Annexe) 


“There will be a right of option 
into and out of the transferred terri- 
tories, the option to be exercised 
within six months from the date of 
the agreement. A German-Czecho- 
slovak Commission shall determine 
the details of the option, consider 
ways of facilitating the transfer of 
the population, and settle questions 
of principle arising out of the said 
transfer.’’ (§7) 
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COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEMENT 
—continued. 


1.—(contd.) I1.—(contd.) 


4. Other Provisions (contd.). 


“The Czech Government dis. 
charges at once to their homes 4! 
Sudeten Germans serving in the 
military forces or the police anywher 
in Czech State territory.” 

““ The Czech Government liberates 
all political prisoners of German 
race.”’ 


5. Guarantees. 5. Guarantees. Gua 


‘‘H.M. Government in the United _— “Fo 
Kingdom would be prepared, as a < rr 
contribution to the pacification of stews 
Europe, to join in an international homme 
guarantee of the new boundaries of edi 
the Czechoslovak State against un- Laletane 
provoked aggression. One of the . 
principal conditions of such a guaran- 
tee would be the safeguarding of the 
independence of Czechoslovakia by 
the substitution of a general guaran- 
tee against unprovoked aggression in 
place of existing treaties which 
involve reciprocal obligations of a 
military character.” 











COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR A CZECHOSLOVAK SETTLEME NT 
—continued. 


III.—(contd.) 


ie., intersection by German territory 
{ main railway lines Prague—Brno 
Bratislava, and Prague—Vitkovice 
M. Ostrava (by way both of Silesia 
and of Olomouc). 


Guarantees. 


‘For the territory left to Czecho- 
lovakia there is no guarantee of 
ecurity. It will be controlled by 
rermany from the mountainous terri- 
ry surrendered, it will lose all the 
ortresses fand] the great 
majority of its industries producing 
ar material, it will be torn into two 
parts joined only, north of Brno, by a 
arrow corridor only about 20 miles 
cross which contains no railway 
joute and only some secondary roads 
ading from west to east.’’ 

“ There is no reference to Hitler’s 
ttitude regarding Polish and Magyar 
emands. There is absolute 
lence concerning a guarantee on the 
art of Germany towards what is left 

Czechoslovak territory after the 
mputation, and, finally, no account 

taken of that condition in the 


f her territory by way of com- 
ensation.”’ 


IV.—(contd.) 


4. Other Provisions (contd.). 


“The Czechoslovak Government 
will, within a period of four weeks 
from the date of this agreement, 
release from their military and poli- 
tical forces any Sudeten-Germans 
who may wish to be released, and the 
Czechoslovak Government will, with- 
in the same period, release Sudeten- 
German prisoners who are serving 
terms of imprisonment for political 
offences.’’ (§8) 


5. Guarantees. 


“‘ His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the 
above Agreement on the basis that 
they stand by the offer contained in 
Paragraph six of the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 1g, relating 
to an International Guarantee of the 
new boundaries of the Czechoslovak 
State against unprovoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish 
and the Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia has been settled, 
Germany and Italy, for their part, 
will give a guarantee to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The heads of the Governments of 
the four Powers declare that the 
problem of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, if not 
settled in three months by agreement 
between the respective Governments, 
shall form the subject of another 
meeting of the Heads of the Govern- 
ments of the four Powers.”’ (Annexe.) 





For a further detailed examination of the provisions of the Munich 
sreement as compared with the terms of the Godesberg Memorandum, 
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. . . What I think the House will desire to take into consideratioy . 
first is what is the difference between those unacceptable termi ¢ 
(i.e. the Godesberg Memorandum) and the terms which were included jqgphink 
the Agreement signed at Munich, because on the difference between thosgmive 
two documents will depend the judgment as to whether we were successfygmnde 
in what we set out to do, namely, to find an orderly instead of a violenfiown 
method of carrying out an agreed decision. C 
1. I say, first of all, that the Godesberg Memorandum, although igpv! 
was cast in the form of proposals, was in fact an ultimatum, with a tim@guch : 
limit of six days. On the other hand, the Munich Agreement reverts to thahe te 
Anglo-French plan, the plan referred to in the Preamble, though not iggransf 
express terms, and it lays down the conditions for the application, on thgphat « 
responsibility of the four Powers and under international supervision, qme!err 
the main principle of that Memorandum. ves 
2. Again, under the Munich Agreement evacuation of the territorpermn< 
which is to be occupied by German military forces and its occupation bgberm< 
those forces is to be carried out in five clearly defined stages betweegpe do 
October 1 and 10, instead of having to be completed in one operation bg 1 
October 1. 0 the 
3. Thirdly, the line up to which German troops will enter intgrance 
occupation is no longer the line as laid down in the map which wagzechs 
attached to the Godesberg Memorandum. It is a line which is to be fixeperg 
by an International Commission. On that Commission both Germangendert 
and Czechoslovakia are represented. inori 
4. Under the Godesberg Memorandum the areas on the Czech si II 
of this German line laid down in the map which were to be submitted togroblen 
plebiscite were laid down on that map by Germany, whereas those on tiggot set 
German side of the line were left undefined. Under the Munich Agregpovern 
ment all plebiscite areas are to be defined by the International Commissiog#(er th 
The criterion is to be the predominantly German character of the are 
the interpretation of that phrase being left to the Commission. | : 
bound to say that the German line, the line laid down in the map, @QRD 
take in a number of areas which could not be called predominan 
German in character. HE fe 
5. Then, it will be remembered that, according to the Godesbgftter o 
Memorandum, the occupation of plebiscite areas by German and Czgpnsider 


V.—EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN THE Hovss 
OF COMMONS ON OCTOBER 3 


ce 



















troops respectively was to be up to the time of the plebiscite. They wm — [ 
then to be withdrawn while the plebiscite was being held. Under (f° Teut 
Munich Agreement these plebiscite areas are to be occupied at once §F °¢ w 
an international force. d 


6. The Godesberg Memorandum did not indicate on what kind 
areas the vote would be based. Accordingly, there were fears entqgntly a 
tained on the side of the Czechs that large areas might be selected, whig'S, an 
would operate to the disadvantage of the Czechoslovaks. In the Mung ties c 
arrangement it is stated that the plebiscite is to be based on the conditi thoriti 
of the Saar plebiscite, and that indicates that the vote is to be taigg¢vernm 
by small administrative areas. lieve, i 

7. Under the Munich arrangement the Czech Government, while (i) he 
is bound to carry out the evacuation of the territories without damafi§dministy, 
existing installations, is not placed under the objectionable condition 
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he appendix to the Godesberg Memorandum, to which much exception 
yas taken, in that it was provided that no foodstuffs, cattle, or raw 
aterial were to be removed. 

8. Under the Godesberg Memorandum the detailed arrangements for 
he evacuation were to be settled by Germans and Czechs alone, and I 
hink there were many who thought that such an arrangement did not 
rive the Czechs much chance of making their voices heard. Well, Sir, 
der the Munich Agreement the conditions of evacuation are to be laid 
fown in detail by the International Commission. 

g. Again, the Munich arrangement includes certain very valuable 
rovisions which found no place at all in the Godesberg Memorandum, 
uch as the Article regarding the right of option : that is option to leave 
e territory and pass into Czech territory, provisions for facilitating the 
ransfer of populations, the supplementary declaration which provides 
at all other questions arising out of the transfer of territory are to be 
eferred to the International Commission, and, finally, the one which 
ves the Czechs the period of four weeks for the release of the Sudeten 
ermans from the army and the police, and for the release of Sudeten 
erman political prisoners, instead of demanding that those things should 
hk done by October 1 [{Interruption. ] 

10. The joint guarantee, which is given under the Munich Agreement 
0 the Czechoslovak State by the Governments of United Kingdom and 
rance against unprovoked aggressions upon their boundaries, gives to the 
zechs an essential counterpart which was not to be found in the Godes- 
erg Memorandum, and it will not be unnoted that Germany will also 
ndertake to give a guarantee on the question of Polish and Hungarian 
inorities being settled. 


11. Finally, there is a declaration by the Four Powers that if the 
roblems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia are 
ot settled within three months by agreement between the respective 
age ania another meeting of the Four Powers will be held to con- 

er them.” 





ORD RUNCIMAN’S LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


HE following are the most important passages in Lord Runciman’s 
tter of September 21 to Mr. Chamberlain. After stating what he 
msidered his task as mediator to involve, he said :— 

“The problem of political, social, and economic relations between 
e Teuton and Slav races in the area which is now called Czechoslovakia 
one which has existed for many centuries with periods of acute struggle 
d periods of comparative peace. . . . 

“It became clear that neither of these sets of proposals! was suffi- 
ently acceptable to the other side to permit further negotiations on this 
sis, and the negotiations were suspended on the 17th August. After 
series of private discussions between the Sudeten leaders and the Czech 
thorities, a new basis for negotiations was adopted by the Czechoslovak 


@mvernment. This was the so-called 4th Plan. In my opinion—and, I 


lieve, in the opinion of the more responsible Sudeten leaders—this plan 





(1) ie. the Karlsbad 8 Points, and the Nationalities Statute, Language Bill and 


‘ministrative Reform Bill of the Czechoslovak Government. 
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embodied almost all the requirements of the Karlsbad 8 points, and with 
a little clarification and extension could have been made to cover the 
in their entirety. Negotiations should have at once been resumed on thig 
favourable and hopeful basis ; but little doubt remains in my mind that 
the very fact that they were so favourable operated against their chances 
with the more extreme members of the Sudeten German party. . . . 


“ Responsibility for the final break must, in my opinion, rest upoy 
Herr Henlein and Herr Frank and upon those of their supporters inside 
and outside the country who were urging them to extreme and uncon 
stitutional action. 

““T have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeten case. It js 
a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race ; and I have been left with the 
impression that Czechoslovak rule in the Sudeten areas for the last twenty 
years, though not actively oppressive and certainly not ‘ terroristic,’ ha 
been marked by tactlessness, lack of understanding, petty intolerancs 
and discrimination, to a point where the resentment of the Germa 
population was inevitably moving in the direction of revolt. Th: 
Sudeten Germans felt, too, that in the past they had been given man 
promises by the Czechoslovak Government, but that little or no actioy 
had followed these promises. . . . 

“ Local irritations were added to these major grievances. Czec! 
officials and Czech police, speaking little or no German, were appointet 
in large numbers to purely German districts ; Czech agricultural colonis 
were encouraged to settle on land transferred under the Land Reform 
in the middle of German populations ; for the children of these Czec 
invaders Czech schools were built on a large scale ; there is a very gener: 
belief that Czech firms were favoured as against German firms in thy 
allocation of State contracts and that the State provided work and reli¢ 
for Czechs more readily than for Germans. I believe these complain 
to be in the main justified. . ... 

“ All these, and other, grievances were intensified by the reactio 
of the economic crisis on the Sudeten industries, which form so importam 
a part of the life of the people. 

“ At the time of my arrival, the more moderate Sudeten leaders sti 
desired a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak Stat 
They realised what war would mean in the Sudeten area, which woul 
itself be the main battlefield. Both nativnally and internationally suc 
a settlement would have been an easier solution than territorial transfe 
I did my best to promote it, and up to a point with some success, bu 
even so not without misgiving as to whether, when agreement was reached 
it could ever be carried out without giving rise to a new crop of suspicion 
controversies, accusations, and counter-accusations. I felt that an 
such arrangement would have been temporary, not lasting. . 

“Further, it has become self-evident to me that those frontié 
districts between Czechoslovakia and Germany where the Sudete 
population is in an important majority should be given full right 4 
self-determination at once. If some cession is inevitable, as I belie 
it to be, it is as well that it should be done promptly and without pr 
crastination. There is real danger, even a danger of civil war, in t! 
continuance of a state of uncertainty. Consequently there are ve 
real reasons for a policy of immediate and drastic action. Any kind‘ 
plebiscite or referendum would, I believe, be a sheer formality in respé 
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of these predominantly German areas. A very large majority of their 
inhabitants desire amalgamation with Germany. The inevitable delay 
involved in taking a plebiscite vote would only serve to excite popular 
feelings, with perhaps most dangerous results. I consider, therefore, that 
these frontier districts should at once be transferred from Czechoslovakia 
to Germany, and, further, that measures for their peaceful transfer, 
including the provision of safeguards for the population during the 
transfer period, should be arranged forthwith by agreement between the 
two Governments. 

‘ The transfer of these frontier districts does not, however, dispose 
finally of the question how Germans and Czechs are to live together 
peacefully in future. Even if all the areas where the Germans have 
a majority were transferred to Germany there would still remain in 
Czechoslovakia a large number of Germans, and in the areas transferred 
to Germany there would still be a certain number of Czechs. 

‘For those portions of the territory, therefore, where the German 
majority is not so important, I recommend that an effort be made to 
find a basis for local autonomy within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak 
Republic on the lines of the ‘ Fourth Plan,’ modified so as to meet the 
new circumstances created by the transfer of the preponderantly German 
areas. . . . 

‘ This brings me to the political side of the problem, which is con- 
cerned with the question of the integrity and security of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, especially in relation to her immediate neighbours. 
I believe that here the problem is one of removing a centre of intense 
political friction from the middle of Europe. .-. . 

“In order to achieve this, I recommend :— 

(1) That those parties and persons in Czechoslovakia who have 
been deliberately encouraging a policy antagonistic to Czecho- 
slovakia’s neighbours should be forbidden by the Czechoslovak 
Government to continue their agitations ; and that, if neces- 
sary, legal measures should be taken to bring such agitations 
to an end. 

(2) That the Czechoslovak Government should so remodel her 
foreign relations as to give assurances to her neighbours that 
she will in no circumstances attack them or enter into any 
aggressive action against them arising from obligations to other 
States. 

(3) That the principal Powers, acting in the interests of the peace 
of Europe, should give to Czechoslovakia guarantees of assis- 
tance in case of unprovoked aggression against her. 

(4) That a commercial treaty on preferential terms should be 
negotiated between Germany and Czechoslovakia if this seems 
advantageous to the economic interests of the two countries. . . . 

“If the policy which I have outlined above recommends itself to 
those immediately concerned in the present situation, I would further 
Suggest : (a) That a representative of the Sudeten German people should 
have a permanent seat in the Czechoslovak Cabinet. (b) That a Com- 
mission under a neutral chairman should be appointed to deal with the 
question of the delimitation of the area to be transferred to Germany 
and also with controversial points immediately arising from the carrying 
out of any agreement which may be reached. (c) That an international 
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force be organised to keep order in the districts which are to be transferred 
pending actual transfer, so that Czechoslovak State police, as I have said 
above, and also Czechoslovak troops, may be withdrawn from this 
area. 







(Signed) RuNcIMAN OF Doxrorp.” 













SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECHES ON THE CRISIS 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI made eight speeches during his tour in the north, 
and at Gorizia, on September 20, said there were some signs that the 
sky was clearing, but ‘‘ because we Fascists are always disinclined to 
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any premature optimism we shall wait for the curtain to fall on all the - 
4) acts of the drama before speaking our mind again. I will only say that slo 
should there be a drama we shall face it.” : 
: He then went to Udine, and, in another speech, described the changes atti 
nf which Fascism had produced in Italy, which now had its frontiers secured, § ..,.. 
Libya reconquered, all the diplomatic issues arising out of the peace “tis 
treaties disposed of, and was strongly armed, as never before. 
He spoke scornfully of the lies retailed abroad about Italy. “To§ | 
4 many foreigners,” he said, “‘ and these foreigners we have every right to nom 
despise,”’ the Italian people seemed to exist merely for their interest and yo 
| amusement. But all that was finished. ‘‘ We prefer to be feared, and pin 
} the hatred of others does not matter to us because we despise it.”” The bloc 
' world must become acquainted with the new Italy, an Italy hard, deter- i 
} mined, and warlike. Me " 
f During the recent critical days the Italians had not lost their nerve, ™ 
and if tomorrow they were called upon to face other tests they would not d 
; hesitate a single moment. He warned his hearers to be always ready to rte 
, believe, obey, and to fight. They had once marched on Rome, and, later, nese 
i marched from Rome. ‘“ This march,” he concluded, “ is not yet finished, a ; 
¢ and nobody will be able to stop us.”’ 
} Speaking at Treviso on September 21, Signor Mussolini, referring to 
the national minority question in Italy said that a distinction must be nite 
{ made between conditions there and those in Czechoslovakia. Each , a 
problem must be judged by its particular historical circumstances, and ae 
4 “these problems must have determined proportions.”’ | 
4 He invited Italians from further south (he was speaking in a district B- 
largely inhabited by Slovenes) to come and see how the Slav populations, § *° t 
both those existing on the frontier before 1914 and those “ little fringes "°°" 
which had joined them since from beyond the mountains, had come to one ¢ 
share fully in the life of the Italian nation. “‘ No one,” he said, “ urged 
the Slav inhabitants of the Isonzo Valley to come and see me pass.’ the o 
E Czechoslovakia found herself in a position he might call delicate — 
because it was—‘‘ I may now say was,” he interpoleted—because it was ~<¢ 
a Czech-German-—Polish-Hungarian—Ruthenian—Rumanian-Slovak State.§ C 
“I now insist that, since the problem is being faced, it should be settled ” wh 
s in an integral manner,” he concluded. — 
: He also expressed the hope that Mr. Chamberlain, who had taken the were 
* political initiative, was “‘ now steering his little vessel towards the port th 2 
: of peace.” aan 
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On September 24 he spoke at Padua, and expressed guarded 
optimism, saying that it seemed as if, with Prague’s acceptance of the 
Franco-British plan, one could consider the situation to be well on the 
way to its epilogue, but, as often happened in democratic countries, the 
Government which had accepted the plan and had the obligation to 
carry it out had resigned. 

‘In its place had come a General who was believed to be too friendly 
to Moscow, and the first act of his Government was to order a general 
mobilization. 

This change had come on top of the “ reign of terror which the Czechs 
are maintaining in the Sudeten districts,’ and Germany had given a 
supreme proof of her moderation and had sent requests to Prague with 
a time limit up to October 1. It would be really absurd, and criminal, if 
millions of the people of Europe were to hurl themselves at one another 
simply to maintain Dr. Benes’ overlordship over 8 different races. 

It would be a grave error to give a false interpretation to this patient 
attitude of Germany’s. In democratic countries irresponsibility held 
sway, for everyone tried to shuffle off his responsibilities on to his neigh- 
bour or the opposition party. 

During the last days certain more or less influential parties and 
currents of opinion in the Western countries seemed to have thought that 
the time had come to settle accounts with the totalitarian States. If that 
were to be the case the parties and opinions would not find themselves 
faced with two separate countries, but with two countries forming a single 
bloc. He concluded: “ If there should prove to be in Italy any of those 
whom I would call men who always peep from behind shutters, men with 
bourgeois hearts, I can tell them that they will be immediately suppressed.’ 

At Belluno he made a speech in which he sneered at the democracies, 
and said that when 52 nations, with Dr. Benes at their head, joined at 
Geneva in decreeing sanctions against Italy, he had never doubted for an 
instant of the valour of the Italian people. ‘‘ Guns or butter, which did 
we choose ?”’ he asked, and was answered with shouts of ‘‘ Guns.”’ 


Signor Mussolini also spoke at Vicenza on September 25, when he 
referred to the mistakes in the Peace Treaties. He had realized this in 
1921, but unfortunately there was no will to repair the mistake made in 
creating “‘ a miserable, inflated Czechoslovakia.”’ 

There were people who wished to maintain the error, and would rather 
see the people of Europe launched against one another, but “ until the 
contrary is proved, I cannot believe that this will happen. It would be 
one of the most tragic paradoxes in the history of the human race.” 

In conclusion, he said Italy had taken no military measures, but “ if 
the others continue to call up reservists, and if there are further concen- 
trations of fleets, you will not be surprised if Italy takes similar measures.”’ 

Speaking at Verona the next day, September 26, he paid a tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts, and then explained carefully the circumstances 
in which Italy might be drawn into a general conflict. He expressed the 
earnest hope that it might be possible for war to be averted, but if that 
were not possible the conflict, he said, might still be localized. 

He asserted that the German Memorandum had not departed from 
the line approved at the London meetings. If the Czechs were left to rely 
on their own forces it was obvious that they would perhaps be the first to 
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recognize that it was not worth while entering a fight as to the final 
result of which no doubt could exist. 

The irresistible forces of history demanded a complete solution of 
the problem, which had a threefold aspect—German, Magyar, and Polish. 
He went on to say that events could develop along the foliowing lines : 

“‘ Several days still remain in which to find a pacific solution. [If 
this is not found an almost superhuman effort will be needed to prevent a 
conflict. If this breaks out it can be localized during a first period. | 
still believe that Europe will not wish to submit itself to fire and sword, 
will not wish to burn itself in order to cook the rotten egg of Prague. 
Europe is faced by many needs, but certainly the least urgent of them is 
that of increasing the number of war cemeteries which lie so thickly along 
the frontiers of States. 

“ But a third period must be envisaged—when the character of the 
conflict will be such as to engage us directly. Then we shall not have, and 
will permit no one to have, any hesitation. I must further add that these 
three periods may follow each other in extraordinarily quick succession.” 

He concluded by saying that it was useless for the diplomats to 
worry themselves about saving Versailles, which was at death’s door. 
“Its fate is being decided this week. It is in this week that the new 
Europe may arrive, the Europe of justice for all and of reconciliation 


between peoples.” 





M. LITVINOFF’S STATEMENT AT GENEVA SEPT 23 
DURING a discussion in the 6th Committee of the League Assembly, 


M. Litvinoff made a statement regarding Czechoslovakia in the following 


terms : ; 
The French-Soviet Pact and Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact were the 


result of negotiations for a regional pact with the participation of Germany §,,.. 


and Poland. They were based on the principle of collective and mutual 
assistance, but in consequence of the refusals of Germany and Poland, 
two bilateral pacts had to be concluded. 

It was the Czechoslovak Government that had insisted that Soviet- 
Czechoslovak mutual assistance should be conditional upon assistance 
by France. Thus Soviet Russia had no obligations to Czechoslovakia 
in the event of French indifference to an attack on her. Soviet Russia 
could come to the aid of Czechoslovakia only in virtue of a voluntary 
decision on her part or a decision by the League. 

The Czechoslovak Government, in fact, had not raised the question 
of Russian assistance independently of assistance by France. After they 
had accepted the ultimatum they asked the Soviet Government what 
their attitude would be—in other words, whether Soviet Russia would 
consider herself bound by the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact if Germany —. 
presented new demands or the Anglo-German negotiations were un- 
successful and Czechoslovakia decided to defend her frontiers with arms. 
This was understandable, for after Czechoslovakia had accepted the 
‘‘German-British-French ” ultimatum, which included the eventual 
denunciation of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact, the Soviet Government 
undoubtedly had the right to renounce this Pact. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Government replied that, in the event of France’s granting assist- 
ance, the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact would again enter into force. 
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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF SEPTEMBER 26 


HERR HITLER made a speech in Berlin on September 26 in which he 
save what he described as his final word to Prague. He began by re- 
minding his audience of his Reichstag speech on February 22, when he 
stated “‘a fundamental demand of an irrevocable nature.’’ The nation 
had then heard him and understood, but one statesman failed to under- 
stand. ‘‘ He has been removed,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and my promise of that 
time is redeemed.” To-day, he again came before the nation and spoke 
to the people as in the great period of struggle, and ‘‘ you know what that 
means. 

They all knew the question which had been exercising them of late. 
It was not so much Czechoslovakia ; its real name was Herr Benes. In 
this name was reunited to-day all that which moved millions, which filled 
them either with despair or fanatical determination. To explain how 
this question had reached such importance, he then said he would explain 
the aims of German foreign policy, which he did in the following terms :— 

‘German foreign policy . . . is based on a world political doctrine, 
which primarily aims at maintaining the German people and safeguarding 
its existence. We are not interested in suppressing other nations. We 
do not want to see other nations among us. We want to live our own 
life, and we want other peoples to do the same. This doctrine leads to 
a limitation and restriction of our foreign policy. Our foreign political 


faims are consequently not unlimited. They are not defined from case 


tocase. They are firmly laid down in the determination that they must 
exclusively serve the German people, to preserve it as such in the world, 
and to work for its existence. . . . 

‘ The outside world tried as long as possible to blackmail us and oppress 
us. From our own people a strength has emerged to end this unworthy 
xistence, and to show the German people a way which is worthy of a 
great and free people. In spite of the fact that we are now free and strong 
ve are swayed by no hatred of other nations. We bear no grudge for the 
past ; we know that. the other peoples are not responsible. It is a small 
international clique of self-seekers, who do not recoil from yoking whole 

oples into their service when necessary for their mean interests. We 
ear in us no hatred for the outside world, and we have proved this. The 
xerman love of peace has been hardened by the facts.” 

He then enumerated the various offers he had made to co-operate 
in disarmament “‘ as a visible sign’ that they harboured no wish for 
evenge. His first proposal was a demand for equality, but the world 
id not think it worth while to discuss his suggestions for limitation of 
armaments. His second was an offer to limit Germany’s Army to 
200,000 men, if all others would do the same, but this was declined. 

He next offered to renounce all heavy weapons and, if necessary, 
neroplanes, and had proposed an international settlement, with armies of 
500,000 men for each State. This again was rejected. Finally, he pro- 
posed the limitation of air fleets, abolition of bombing, complete abolition 
| gas warfare, safety of the homeland laying outside the zone of war, 
bnd abolition of the heaviest weapons. That, too, was rejected. 

After 2 years of making offer upon offer, and achieving refusal upon 
efusal, he had given the order to place the German Army in the best 
tate they could reach ; and they had now completed their rearmament. 

In the last 5 years,” he exclaimed, “I have indeed rearmed. I have 
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used milliards of marks for this purpose. . . . We have built ourselyesff ther 
the best air force in the world and the best tank service. For these sfMbec« 


years the work has gone on night and day. . . .”’ 
of A 


Herr Hitler described how he had been able to come to an under-Mof th 
standing with Poland, because there he was dealing, not with a democracy whic 
but with a man. He had recognized that a nation of 33 millions wouldflast 
always strive for an outlet to the sea. A way for an understanding in[firom 
this respect had been found, and this way would be further and further 
extended. “It was a great action on my part,” he said, “ and a really 
peaceful action, which is of more worth than all that chattering in theffof tl 
Geneva League.” and 

He had also given guarantees for the States in the West, and hadgHert 
assured all their immediate neighbours of the integrity of their territory exist 
as far as Germany is concerned. “ That is no hollow phrase,” he dephis i 
clared. ‘‘It is our sacred will.” justi 

Next he referred to the Naval Agreement with Britain, concludedf[*°°> 
“in order to give the British Empire a feeling of security.’’ But it woul 
not do. That one party said: “I never want to wage war with you, an 
for this reason I offer you voluntarily to restrict my arms to 35 per cent.” 
and the other party declares from time to time: “I shall wage war again 
when it suits me.” 

This would not do. Such an agreement was only morally justified 
if both nations promised one another solemnly never again to want ty 
wage war against one another. Germany had this will. “ Let us al 
hope,” he said, “‘ that those who are of the same will will gain the uppe 
hand in the British people.” 

He went on, “I went further. I immediately told France after the 
return of the Saar districts to Germany, which was to be decided by 
plebiscite, there exists no more differences between France and us. Wé 
all do not want a war with France. We do not want anything in France 
When, thanks to a loyal interpretation of the treaties by France, the Saai 
region was returned to the Reich I at once assumed frankly that now al 
territorial differences with France had been settled, and we have noi: 
longer any differences with France. 

“ Alsace-Lorraine does not exist any more for us. The best relationyj#o 
will prevail between France and Germany-so-long-as-the two peoples areffthis a 
working together.”’ PC 

Relations with Italy were then placed on a satisfactory footing, 
thanks very largely to “‘ that unique and great man whom to have & 
its leader is the fortune of the Italian people.” An axis had formed itseli 
based on close and indissoluble friendship and, “ Also in this respect | 
have removed from the world a problem which no longer exists for us. 

It may be bitter for individual people, but above all there stands th 
interests of the whole German people, and this is to be able to work 
peace. This whole activity, my racial comrades, is not a phrase incapablqq 
of proof, but this activity is strengthened by facts, which no political lia: 
can evade.” 

Two problems remained. Ten million Germans were outside thi 
frontiers of the Reich in two self-contained areas. ‘‘ We,” he said, “ hav4 mow 
the right to maintain our claim upon these 10 millions. And somewhet te os 
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there is a point at which concessions must stop, because otherwise it 


<Mbecomes weakness.” 


rritory, 
he de. 


How right he had been was proved by the whole story of the reunion 
of Austria with the Reich. The problem was solved for the good fortune 
of the whole greater German people, and “‘ now,” he said, “‘ the last problem 
which must be solved and which will be solved confronts us. It is the 
last territorial claim which I have to make in Europe, but it is the claim 
from which I do not recede and which I shall fulfil, God willing.”’ 


Herr Hitler then outlined the history of the problem and the origin 
of the Czechoslovak State. This State had begun with one original lie, 
and “ the name of the father of that lie was Benes.”” He went on: ‘“ Then 
Herr Benes appeared at Versailles and gave the assurance that there 
existed a Czechoslovak nation. He had to invent this lie in order to give 
his insignificant number of compatriots a somewhat bigger and thus more 
justified volume ; and the Anglo-Saxon statesmen who in matters of 
eeography and race are not always so well-informed did not consider it 
necessary to examine Herr Benes’s statement. 

“Otherwise they would have seen at once that there was no such 
hing as a Czechoslovak nation, but that there are Czechs and Slovaks, 
nd that the Slovaks do not want to have anything to do with the Czechs. 

o these Czechs finally, through Dr. Benes, annexed Slovakia. As this 


[State did not appear to be capable of life, they took without a second 


thought 3,500,000 Germans, in spite of their right to self-determination 
and their will to self-determination. 
“ As this was not enough, a million Hungarians must be added, then 
arpathian Russians, and finally a few hundred thousand Poles. . . .”’ 
Herr Benes had solemnly promised to divide the State according to 
he Swiss system of Cantons, but instead he had begun his system of 
error. In “these years of Czech peaceful development well nigh 600,000 


@ermans had to leave Czechoslovakia, because otherwise they would 


ave had to perish from starvation.” 
In fact, the whole development from 1918 onwards showed that 


lBenes was determined to exterminate the German element. At the 


fame time the role of the State from the international angle was clarified, 
ind it was no longer concealed in the least that the nation was destined 


geo be used, if necessary, against Germany. M. Cot had bluntly stated 


his a few weeks previously: ‘‘ We need the State because German 
— and German industry could best be destroyed by bombs from 
uis State.” 

And now a shameless action began. Herr Benes stood up and 


ei /cmanded from the Sudeten Germans, “‘ When I make war on Germany 


jou have to shoot at the Germans. If you refuse to do it you are traitors 


:fend I will have you shot.” He demanded the same from the Hungarians, 


he Poles, and the Slovaks. That was the greatest piece of shamelessness 
at could be thought of. Herr Hitler went on: 
I can assure you that as we occupied Austria my first order was 


No Czech needs even dare serve in the German Army.’ I will not place 


im before a conflict of conscience ; I do not want him to do it. 
“Now, whoever sets himself against the whole aims of Dr. Benes is 


@ctsecuted. They must face terror, prisons, and they will be economically 


rushed. And the democratic world apostles cannot pretend that it 
oes not all exist. 
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‘“* Again I speak here for the Germans. They have the greatest death- 
rate ; their lack of children is the greatest, and unemployment there js 
most terrible ; suicides are most numerous.”’ 

There was only one problem: how long this was to last. The 
democracies did not care if hundreds of thousands of people were driven 
from their homes, tens of thousands thrown into prison, if thousands 
were slaughtered. This had led him to despise them most truly, since: 

‘In the whole time and to-day we never found a single Great Power 
in Europe with a man at its head who has as much understanding for the 
distress of our people as my great friend Benito Mussolini. If similar 
distress should ever befall Italy, I shall go to the German people and ask 
them to do for the Italians what the Italians have done for us. Then 
there will not be two States who are defending themselves, but one bloc. 

‘“‘T explained on February 22 of this year in the Reichstag that this 
(the condition of the Sudetens in Czechoslovakia) must be altered. The only 
result was that a more radical suppression was introduced. A still greater 
terrorism began, and the day of dissolutions, prohibitions, confiscations, 
etc., dawned. This went on until, finally, May 21 dawned, and you really 
cannot deny it, my racial comrades, it was a really eternal German 
patience that we showed at that time. This May 21 was already un- 
bearable. 

““T have already recently presented, at the Reich Party Day, the 
history of that month. In Czechoslovakia the elections were at last to 
take place. They were no longer to be postponed. Then along comes 
Herr Benes and discovers a means of intimidating the Germans there— 
namely, the military occupation of the territories. 

“He even now wants to continue to maintain that military occupa- 
tion in the hope that so long as his minions are there no one will dare to 
oppose him. It was that impudent lie—that Germany had mobilized— 
which had to do duty as a cover for the Czech mobilization, to palliate itRc: 


and to provide a motive for it. What happened then you all know—anidrivi 


infamous international world campaign of provocation. Germany had 
not called up a single man. It had absolutely no thought of solving 
this problem by any military means... . 

“But Herr Benes maintained the standpoint that anything is per- 
missible with Germany ; because he was protected by France and Englané 
nothing could happen to him; and because, above all, when all other 
help failed, he had behind him Soviet Russia. That was the answer of 
this man: shoot down, arrest, and imprison all those whom he does not 
like for some reason or other. Thus there came finally my demands maée 
at Nuremberg. The demands were quite clear. Now I have for the 
first time stated that the self-determination for these 3,500,000 at last— 
almost 20 years after Mr. Wilson—must come into force, and that we 
won't wait any longer. 

“And again Herr Benes has given his answer: more dead, more 
imprisonment, and more arrests. The German element gradually begat 
to flee. Then came England. I clearly stated to Mr. Chamberlain what 
we now see as the sole possibility of a solution. It is the most naturd 
thing one can imagine. I know that all nationalities do not wish to 
remain with this Herr Benes. I myself am, in the first place, the mouth 
piece of the Germans. 

“Qn behalf of these Germans I have spoken and have now given 
the assurance that I am not willing any more to stand by calmly and 
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without acting and see these madmen, who believe they can simply 
mishandle 3,500,000 people, and I have left no doubt German patience 
is at last at an end. I have left no doubt that it is the nature of the 
German mentality to be passive and patient, but then the moment comes 
when one must say: That is enough. 

‘And now England and France must place before Czechoslovakia 
the only possible demand, to set the German area free at last and to give 
it up to the Reich. 

‘“ However, we are acquainted to-day with regard to the conversa- 
tions which Herr Benes conducted at that time. We arrived at decision, 
confronted with the threats of England and France no longer to back 
Czechoslovakia, if the fate of the people were not changed and the regions 
liberated. 

“ Confronted with this statement Herr Benes found a way out. He 
admitted, ‘ Yes, these regions must be seceded.’ That was his statement. 
And what did he do? It was not the region which he seceded, but the 
Germans he now drives out. And that is now a matter where the game 
ends. Herr Benes had scarcely said this when his military subjugation 
once more set in and in a more severe manner. And now we see the 
figures :—One day 10,000, on the following day 20,000, on the next 
37,000. Again two days later 42,000, 78,000. Now they are 90,000, 
137,000 ; and to-day they are 214,000.” 


Herr Hitler now came to the presentation of his “last and final 
proposal,”’ in the Godesberg Memorandum. This was nothing else than 
the realization of that which Herr Benes had already promised. Its 
contents were very simple : 

“ That region which is German according to the people, and wants 
to go to Germany in accordance with the wishes of the people, will now 
come to Germany. That is not at a time when Benes has succeeded in 
riving out perhaps one or two million Germans, but now, and that is 


i@immediately. I have stipulated only that borderline which is just on 


he grounds of the material—in existence for many decades—of national 
and linguistic distribution in Czechoslovakia. 

‘ Nevertheless, I do not want to exploit the power which we possess. 
herefore, I fixed right from the beginning that this region will be placed 


@under German rule, because on the whole it is populated by Germans. 


he final drawing of the borderline, however, will rest on the racial 
omrades themselves who live there. I have determined that in spite 
of this a plebiscite shall then take place in this region, and in order that 
0 one shall say that this plebiscite will not be just I have chosen the 
aar Statute as a basis for this plebiscite. 
“ | was willing and am willing to let there be a plebiscite in the whole 
egion of Czechoslovakia. However, Benes turned against this and his 
nends, too, turned against this. Only in individual sections. All right, 
gave in here. 
“ If you consider on principle that a plebiscite should be taken only 
some disputed districts, well and good, but on both sides of the language 
rontier, so that no one could say that the plebiscite was not correct. I 
‘as ready to agree that an international commission should control the 
lebiscite. I was ready to leave the drawing of this frontier to a mixed 
érman-Czech commission. Mr. Chamberlain asked whether it could 


dot be done by an international committee. I was ready to agree to this. 
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I was ready to withdraw the troops during this plebiscite.” 

He went on: “I have to-day declared my willingness to invite the 
British Legion for this period—while the plebiscite was going on. The 
British Legion made me this offer to go into this area and to maintain quiet 
and order there. I was also prepared that an international commission 
should draw up a definite frontier, and I was prepared to leave the 
formalities to a commission consisting of Germans and Czechs.” 


Turning again to his Memorandum he then maintained that the 
only new situation created was that he now asked that what Benes had 
promised must for once be fulfilled. He had now demanded that, after 
20 years, Benes should be forced to face the truth. Benes now placed 
his hopes on the world, and made no secret of it ; he still thought he could 
evade his duty. “I can only say,” declared Herr Hitler, ‘‘ two men face 
each other—there is Herr Benes and here am I—and we are two different 
people.” 

He was grateful to Mr. Chamberlain, he continued, but their 
patience was at an end. He had assured the British Premier, “ and I 
emphasize it now, that when this problem is solved, Germany has no more 
territorial problems in Europe,” and he added : “ I have further assured 
him that at the moment when Czechoslovakia has solved its other prob- 
lems—that is, when the Czechs shall have come to an understanding with 
their other minorities—I shall not be interested in the Czech State any 
more, and that, so far as I am concerned, I can guarantee it. We do not 
want any Czechs any more. 

“‘T have made Herr Benes an offer. It is nothing more than the 
execution of that which he has already accepted. Now he has war or 
peace in his hands. He will either accept this offer now and give the 
Germans their freedom at last, or we shall go and fetch this freedom. 

‘“‘ And one thing the world should note. During four and a half years 
of war, and in the long years of my political life, they have never been 
able to say I have ever been a coward. I now come before my people 
as its first soldier and behind me the world must know marches a nation, 
and a very different nation from the nation of 1918. ... . The German 
people to-day is not the German people of those days. 

“Such phrases to-day are like wasp stings to us. We are now 
immune against them. In this hour the whole German nation will unite 
itself with me. It will follow my will as its will, just as I regard its future 
and destiny as the measure of all my actions, and we will strengthen this 
united will just as we did in the fighting period—in that period in which, 
as an unknown, lonely soldier, I went out to conquer a Reich. [| never 
doubted the final success and victory. . .. In these hours we all will 
become one sacred united will. . . . We are determined. Herr Benes 
can now choose.” 





AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT ISSUED IN LONDON 
SEPTEMBER 26: 


“IT was authoritatively stated last night that during the last week 
Mr. Chamberlain has tried with the German Chancellor to find the way 


——— 





(1) As reproduced in The Times of Sept. 27 and other newspapers. 
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of settling peacefully the Czechoslovak question. It is still possible to 
do so by negotiations. 

‘‘ The German claim to the transfer of the Sudeten areas has already 
been conceded by the French, British, and Czechoslovak Governments, 
but if in spite of all efforts made by the British Prime Minister a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia the immediate result must be that 
France will be bound to come to her assistance, and Great Britain and 
Russia will certainly stand by France. 

“It is still not too late to stop this great tragedy, and for the peoples 
of all nations to insist on settlement by free negotiation.”’ 





CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 


DR. BENES broadcast to the nation on Sept. 22, when he pointed 
out that changes were taking place in the whole of Europe, and not only 
in their country. The Government had had to act in accordance with 
circumstances, and he had never feared, and did not now fear, for the 
future of the nation. “‘I have a plan for all circumstances,”’ he declared, 
“and I will not allow myself to be led astray.’’ He went on: 

‘We desire an understanding between the greatest nations of the 
world, and if this should be brought about and should be honourable 
our people would find great advantage therein, and there would be a 
general reconciliation of England and France with Germany, and also a 
reconciliation with Germany and her neighbours, and collaboration with 
other States, especially in Eastern Europe.” 

He therefore called on everyone to keep calm and await develop- 
ments. They were prepared to fight on to the last man for their rights, 
just as they were prepared to negotiate. “I see things clearly, and I have 
my plans. Our line of policy is firm . . . our adversaries expect 
trouble here and would take advantage of a situation of unrest. There- 
fore I repeat it is essential to keep calm. . . . . The nation has deep 
roots . . . ‘Czechoslovakia will not perish.’ ” 


The Government announced on Sept. 29 that, before the Munich 
conference, they had offered to make further concessions. They were 
prepared to cede to Germany territory containing more than 50 per 
cent. of Germans, and asked only for frontiers of such a kind as to 
make the new State capable of existence and defence. 

They could not agree, however, to a plebiscite as well in areas which 
contained a large Czech majority, or in those which were entirely Czech, 
as demanded by Germany for military reasons. 

They agreed to time limits for a final settlement. All these arrange- 
ments would be carried out by December 15, but a settlement was possible 
by October 31. 

The Government agreed also to supervision by an international 
commission and by the British Legion, as well as to an occupation by 
British troops before the territory was handed to the Germans. Also, 
‘o negotiations regarding demobilization, and to a revision of their system 
of Treaties, but, in the interests of their own defences and that of the 
‘zech and Democratic German minority and of the Jews, they could 
not evacuate and demobilize or abandon the fortifications before the 
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delimitation of frontiers had been fixed, the exchange of populations 
guaranteed, and a new system of international guarantees initiated. 

They were resolved, they declared, on a final settlement once and 
for all, and were placing the interests of civilization and world peace 
before the distress of their own people. As they were making sacrifices 
never in history exacted from an undefeated State they were entitled 
to demand that the other side should also show understanding for the 
peace of Europe and the world. 

If at this stage the negotiations broke down the Government pro- 
posed that the whole dispute should form the subject of an international 
conference or should be submitted for arbitration to President Roosevelt. 


The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation on Sept. 30, said 
he had taken the decision to save life and to save the nation. Superior 
force had compelled them to accept. 

“‘ As a soldier,” he went on, “I had to choose the way to peace. 
The nation will be stronger and more united... . We had to choose 
between a useless fight and sacrifices. . . . We have to choose between 
the death of the nation and cession of some territories... . The main 
thing is that we are remaining ourselves, and we must be united. . . . 
Our State will not be the smallest. There are smaller States than we 
shall be. But an understanding with our neighbours will be easier, . . .” 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGES TO EUROPEAN 
STATESMEN 


ON September 26 President Roosevelt sent a telegram direct to Hen 
Hitler and to Dr. Benes in which he appealed for a settlement of their 
differences by methods other than those of force. Similar appeals wer 
sent by Mr. Cordell Hull to the Prime Ministers of France and Great 
Britain and to the Governments of Poland and Hungary. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his message, referred first of all to the enormous 
loss of life and terrible suffering inevitable if a war broke out, and to the 
certainty that the economic system of every country involved would be 
shattered, and then pointed out that while the supreme desire of the 
American people was to live in peace, ‘‘ in the event of general war they 
face the fact that no nation can escape some measure of the consequences 
of such a world catastrophe.” . 

After a reminder that “ every civilized nation in the world ”’ had 
voluntarily signed the Kellogg Treaty he recalled that, in addition, most 
nations were parties to other treaties binding them to preserve peace, 
and “ furthermore, all countries have to-day available for such a peaceful 
solution of difficulties which may arise treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation to which they are parties.” 

He concluded : “ On behalf of the 130 million people of the United 
States and for the sake of humanity everywhere, I most earnestly appeal 
to you not to break off negotiations looking to a peaceful, fair, and com 
structive settlement of the questions at issue. . . . Once they are broken 
off reason is banished, and force produces no solution for the future good 
of humanity.” 
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REPLIES BY Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M. DALADIER AND Dr. BENEs. 


Mr. Chamberlain replied at once by a telegram asking Mr. Hull to 
thank the President for his weighty message, and said that ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government have done, and are doing, their very utmost to secure a 
peaceful solution of the present difficulties, and they will relax no effort 
so long as there remains any prospect of achieving that object.”’ 

The Government were, that day, making a further earnest appeal for 
settlement by negotiation, in which they would be ready to lend their 
good offices. 

M. Daladier, who was in London when the message arrived, handed a 
reply to the U.S. Ambassador in London. He said that it was “ of 
special value ’’ to him that the devotion of the entire American nation to 
the principles which had been recognized by all the parties to the Kellogg 
Treaty was now solemnly affirmed, and went on, “ remaining faithful to 
the spirit and letter of these pledges, we continue with unfailing tenacity 
to look for any procedure or form of agreement which may be compatible 
with the dignity and vital interests of the nations involved.”’ 

Dr. Benes replied that he was very grateful for the message, and 
went on: “‘I believe that even to-day the dispute could be settled in a 
spirit of equity without resort to force, and the whole Czechoslovak 
nation still hopes this will be the case. 

The Czechoslovak nation would defend itself if attacked, but it is 
profoundly convinced, with you, that in the end war solves no problem, 
and that this is a case in which reason and sense of humanity and the 
principle of justice should triumph.”’ 

He also pointed out that Czechoslovakia had signed a treaty of 
arbitration with Germany, and had more than once undertaken to settle 
the dispute under its terms ; this offer he now renewed. 


HERR HITLER’s REPLY OF SEPTEMBER 27 


In reply to the first appeal from President Roosevelt, Herr Hitler sent 
the following telegram to him on September 27. 

“ Your Excellency addressed to me in your telegram of September 26 
an appeal in the name of the American people in the interest of peace 
not to break off negotiations concerning the conflict which has arisen in 
Europe, and to strive for a peaceful, honourable, and constructive 
settlement of the question. You may be assured that I know how to 
appreciate the magnanimous intentions which prompted your remarks, 
and that I share in every way your opinion as regards the extensive 
results of a European war. For this very reason I can and must renounce 
all responsibility on behalf of the German nation and its leaders should 
further developments, contrary to all my best efforts, lead in fact to 
hostilities. 

_ In order to arrive at a just opinion of the Sudeten German problem, 
it is indispensable to turn one’s attention to the events in which, in the 
long run, these problems and their dangers have their origin. In 1918 
the German nation laid down its arms in the firm belief that the conclusion 
of peace with her former enemies would bring realization of the principles 
and ideals solemnly proclaimed by President Wilson for that purpose, and 
which had been equally solemnly accepted as binding by all the Powers 
concerned in the War. Never in history has the trust of a nation been 
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so shamefully disappointed as was then the case. The peace conditions 












































forced upon the vanquished nations in the treaties signed in a Paris = 
suburb fulfilled none of the promises which had been given. On the 
contrary, they have created in Europe a political régime which made the 
conquered nations into outlawed pariahs of the world, and which must 
be recognized by every discerning person as untenable. = 
0 
“One of the points in which the character of the dictates of 1919 a 
showed itself most clearly was the foundation of the Czechoslovak State § py t 
and the drawing of its frontiers without any regard to history and § {ie j 
nationality. In this State the Sudetenland was included, although this ance 
territory was always German and although its inhabitants, after the § of w 
5 destruction of the Habsburg Monarchy, had unanimously declared their 
1) desire for Anschluss with the German Reich. In this way the right of & Nure 
1 self-determination proclaimed by President Wilson as the most important J of ri; 
f principle of national life was simply denied to the Sudeten Germans. § and : 
1 But that was not enough. The Treaties of 1919 laid upon the § must 
i: Czechoslovak State definite and far-reaching obligations towards the § to re 
i German racial group. But these responsibilities also were ignored from § solut: 
the first. The League of Nations failed entirely in its task of guaranteeing § Britis 
the fulfilment of these obligations. Since then the Sudetenland has been § liave 
waging a hard fight for the preservation of its German character. ’ 
It was a natural and unavoidable development that, after the re- B "4 | 
strengthening of the German Reich and after the re-incorporation of § “© | 
Austria with the Reich, the craving of the Sudeten Germans for the the ¢ 
preservation of their culture and for closer alliance with Germany in- Germ 
creased. In spite of the loyal attitude of the Sudeten German Party Czech 
f and its leaders, their disabilities in relation to the Czechs increased. It i 
i became clearer from day to day that the Prague Government were not devel 
’ 4 willing to recognize the elementary rights of the Sudeten Germans. What & P'°S¢! 
a is more, that Government tried, with ever more violent methods, to truly 
i carry through the ‘“ Czechization”’ of the Sudeten country. It was solutic 
i unavoidable that these methods should lead to ever greater and more Ger mé 
serious tension. a 
it The German Government at first in no way interfered in this develop- 2 pen 
7 ment. Their calm reserve was maintained even in May of this year, fF we 
& when the Czech Government proceeded with the mobilization of their P Pit 
a Army on the entirely unfounded pretext of German troop concentrations. f ),. ). 
| . . . oqe : a 
t The renunciation made at that time by Germany of military measures § ;,., me 
only served to stiffen the intransigence of this Government in Prague. P 
This was clearly shown by the course of the negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement between the Sudeten German Party and the Czech Government. 
These negotiations gave the final proof that the Czechoslovak Government Or 
were far removed from treating the Sudeten problem in a fundamental f of whj, 
manner in order to bring about a just solution. “] 
As a result conditions in the Czechoslovak State have become un- § Septem 
bearable in the last week, as is generally known. Political persecution B! expre 
and economic oppression have piunged the Sudeten Germans in nameless § disaster 
misery. To illustrate these conditions it suffices to point out the following. F Europe 
We count at the moment 214,000 Sudeten refugees who have had to Th 
leave house and hearth in their hereditary home and seek refuge across f of erro 
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the German frontier, because they saw in it the only and the last possibility 
of escaping from the revolting Czech régime of force and bloody terror. 


“Innumerable dead, thousands of injured, tens of thousands of 

detained and imprisoned persons, and deserted villages, are the accusing 
witnesses before the world of the outbreak of a hostility already long 
apparent on the part of the Prague Government (hostility which you in 
your telegram rightly feared) ; to say nothing of the systematic destruction 
by the Czech Government during the past 20 years of German economic 
life in the Sudeten German regions, which already showed every appear- 
ance of that collapse which you foresee as the consequence of an outbreak 
of war. 
These are the facts which compelled me to declare in my speech at 
Nuremberg on September 12 before the whole world that the deprivation 
of rights of 3,500,000 Germans in Czechoslovakia must come to an end, 
and that if these people could find no justice or help unaided, then both 
must come from the German Reich. But in order to make a last attempt 
to reach this goal by peaceful means I made concrete proposals for the 
solution of the problem in the memorandum which I handed to the 
British Prime Minister on September 23—proposals which in the meantime 
have been published. 

The Czechoslovak Government having already informed the British 
and French Governments of their agreement that the Sudeten German 
area should be separated from the Czechoslovak State and united with 
the German Reich, the only aim of these proposals contained in the 
German memorandum is to secure a rapid, sure, and just fulfilment of that 
Czechoslovak acceptance. 

I feel convinced, Mr. President, that when you visualize the whole 
development of the Sudeten German problem from its beginnings to the 
present day, you will realize that the German Government have 
truly not lacked either patience or the sincere desire for a peaceful 
solution. It is not Germany’s fault that there exists a Sudeten 
German problem and that from it have grown the present impossible 
conditions. The terrible fate of those human beings concerned 
in this problem allows of no further delay in its solution. The possibilities 
of reaching agreement on a just settlement are thus exhausted by the 
proposals contained in the German memorandum. 

It now lies, not in the hands of the German Government, but in 
the hands of the Czechoslovak Government, to decide whether there shall 


be peace or war.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SECOND APPEAL 


On September 28 President Roosevelt sent a further appeal, the text 
of which is as follows :— 
_ “TIT desire to acknowledge your Excellency’s reply to my telegram of 
September 26. I was confident that you would coincide in the opinion 
I expressed regarding the unforeseeable consequences and incalculable 
disaster which would result to the entire world from the outbreak of a 
European war. 

The question before the world to-day, Mr. Chancellor, is not a question 
of errors of judgment or of injustices committed in the past. It is a 
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question of the fate of the world, to-day and to-morrow. The world asks 
of us who at this moment are the heads of nations the supreme capacity 
tu achieve the destinies of the nations without forcing upon them as the 
price the mutilation and death of millions of citizens. 

The resort to force in the Great War failed to bring tranquillity. 
Victory and defeat alike were sterile. That lesson the world should have 
learned. For that reason, above all others, I addressed, on September 25, 
my appeal to your Excellency and to the President of Czechoslovakia and 
to the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain. 

The two points I sought to emphasize were, first, that all matters of 
difference between the German Government and the Czech Government 
should be settled by pacific means; and, second, that the threatened 
alternative of a use of force on a scale likely to result in a general war is 
as unnecessary as it is unjustifiable. 

It is therefore supremely important that negotiations should continue 
without interruption until a fair and constructive solution has been 
reached. 

My conviction on these two points is deepened because responsible 
statesmen have officially stated that agreement in principle had already 
been reached between the Government of the German Reich and the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, although the precise time and method 
and detail of the carrying out of that agreement remain at issue. 

Whatever the existing differences may be, and whatever their 
merits may be—and upon them I do not need to undertake to pass 
judgment—my appeal was solely that negotiations should be continued 
until a peaceful settlement was found, and that thereby a resort to force 
be avoided. 

The present negotiations still stand open. They can be continued 
if you give the word. 

Should the need for supplementing them become evident, nothing 
stands in the way of widening their scope into a conference of all the 
nations directly interested in the present controversy—such a meeting 
to be held immediately—in some neutral spot. 

The conference would offer an opportunity for this and correlated 
questions to be solved in a spirit of justice and fair dealing, and, in all 
human probability, with greater permanence. 

In my considered judgment, and in the light of experience of this 
century, continued negotiations remain the only way whereby the 
immediate problem can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 

Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful manner, I am con- 
vinced that hundreds of millions throughout the world would recognize 
your action as an outstanding historic service to all humanity. 

Allow me to state my unqualified conviction that history and the 
souls of every man, woman, and child whose lives will be lost in the 
threatened war will hold us, and all of us, accountable should we omit 
any appeal for its prevention. 

The Government of the United States has no political involvements 
in Europe and will assume no obligations in the conduct of the present 
negotiations. Yet in our own right we recognize our responsibilities as 
part of a world of neighbours. Conscience and the impelling desire 0! 
the people of my country demand that the voice of their Government be 
raised again and yet again to avert and avoid war.” 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BROADCAST TO THE NATION 
AND THE EMPIRE 


ON September 27 Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a message to the nation 
and the Empire, which was afterwards read out in German and Italian. 
He began by saying he wanted to take advantage of a brief lull in events 
to speak to the men and women of Britain and the Empire, “‘ and perhaps 
to others as well,” and went on: 

“First of all I must say something to those who have written to my 
wife or myself in these last weeks to tell us of their gratitude for my 
efforts and to assure us of their prayers for my success. Most of these 
letters have come from women—mothers or sisters of our own country- 
men. But there are countless others besides—from France, from 
Belgium, from Italy, even from Germany, and it has been heartbreaking 
to read of the growing anxiety they reveal and their intense relief when 
they thought, too soon, that the danger of war was past. 

If I felt my responsibility heavy before, to read such letters has made 
it seem almost overwhelming. How horrible, fantastic, incredible it is 
that we should be digging trenches and trying on gas-masks here because of 
a quarrel in a far away country between people of whom we know nothing. 
It seems still more impossible that a quarrel which has already been 
settled in principle should be the subject of war. 

I can well understand the reasons why the Czech Government have 
felt unable to accept the terms which have been put before them in the 
German memorandum. Yet I believe after my talks with Herr Hitler 
that, if only time were allowed, it ought to be possible for the arrange- 
ments for transferring the territory that the Czech Government have 
agreed to give to Germany to be settled by agreement under conditions 
which would assure fair treatment to the population concerned. 

You know already that I have done all that one man can do to 
compose this quarrel. After my visits to Germany I have realized 
vividly how Herr Hitler feels that he must champion other Germans, and 
his indignation that grievances have not been met before this. He told 
me privately, and last night he repeated publicly, that after this Sudeten 
German question is settled, that is the end of Germany’s territorial claims 
in Europe. 


“ After my first visit to Berchtesgaden I did get the assent of the Czech 
Government to proposals which gave the substance of what Herr Hitler 
wanted, and I was taken completely by surprise when I got back to 
Germany and found that he insisted that the territory should be handed 
over to him immediately, and immediately occupied by German troops 
without previous arrangements for safeguarding the people within the 
ein who were not Germans, or did not want to join the German 

eich, 

I must say that I find this attitude unreasonable. If it arises out of 
any doubts that Herr Hitler feels about the intentions of the Czech 
Government to carry out their promises and hand over the territory, I 
have offered on the part of the British Government to guarantee their 
words, and I am sure the value of our promise will not be underrated 
anywhere, 
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I shall not give up the hope of a peaceful solution, or abandon my 
efforts for peace, as long as any chance for peace remains. I would not 
hesitate to pay even a third visit to Germany if I thought it would do 
any good. But at this moment I see nothing further that I can usefully 
do in the way of mediation. , 

Meanwhile there are certain things we can and shall do at home. 
Volunteers are still wanted for air raid precautions, for fire brigade and 
police services, and for the Territorial units. I know that all of you, men 
and women alike, are ready to play your part in the defence of the country, 
and I ask you all to offer your services, if you have not already done so, 
to the local authorities, who will tell you if you are wanted and in what 
capacity. 

Do not be alarmed if you hear of men being called up to man the 
anti-aircraft defences or ships. These are only precautionary measures 
such as a Government must take in times like this. But they do not 
necessarily mean that we have determined on war or that war is imminent. 


“‘ However much we may sympathize with a small nation confronted 
by a big and powerful neighbour, we cannot in all circumstances undertake 
to involve the whole British Empire in war simply on her account. If 
we have to fight it must be on larger issues than that. I am myself a 
man of peace to the depths of my soul. Armed conflict between nations 
is a nightmare to me ; but if I were convinced that any nation had made 
up its mind to dominate the world by fear of its force, I should feel that 
it must be resisted. Under such a domination life for people who believe 
in liberty would not be worth living ; but war is a fearful thing, and we 
must be very clear, before we embark on it, that it is really the great 
issues that are at stake, and that the call to risk everything in their defence, 
when all the consequences are weighed, is irresistible. 

For the present I ask you to await as calmly as you can the events of 
the next few days. As long as war has not begun, there is always hope 
that it may be prevented, and you know that I am going to work for 
peace to the last moment.” 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT ON NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH HERR HITLER 


SPEAKING in the House of Commons on September 28 Mr. Chamberlain 
gave a full account of his efforts to secure a peaceful settlement of the 
Czechoslovak problem. The most important passages in his speech are 
quoted textually below :— 

oe To-day we are faced with a situation which has had no 
parallel since 1914. 

“ To find the origins of the present controversy it would be necessary 
to go back to the constitution of the state of Czechoslovakia with its 
heterogeneous population. No doubt at the time when it was constituted 
it seemed to those then responsible that it was the best arrangement 
that could be made in the light of conditions as they then supposed them 
to exist. I cannot help reflecting that if Article XIX of the Covenant 
providing for the revision of the Treaties by agreement had been put into 
operation, as was contemplated by the framers of the Covenant, instead 
of waiting until passion became so exasperated that revision by agreement 
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became impossible, we might have avoided the crisis. For that omission 
all Members of the League must bear their responsibility. I am not here 
to apportion blame among them. 

‘The position that we had to face in July was that a deadlock had 
arisen in the negotiations which had been going on between the Czecho- 
slovak Government and the Sudeten Germans and that fears were already 
entertained that if it were not speedily broken the German Government 
might presently intervene in the dispute. For His Majesty’s Government 
there were three alternative courses that we might have adopted. Either 
we could have threatened to go to war with Germany if she attacked 
Czechoslovakia, or we could have stood aside and allowed matters to 
take their course, or, finally, we could attempt to find a peaceful settlement 
by way of mediation. The first of those courses we rejected. We had no 
treaty liabilities to Czechoslovakia. We always refused to accept any 
such obligation. Indeed, this country, which does not readily resort to 
war, would not have followed us if we had tried to lead it into war to 
prevent a minority from obtaining autonomy, or even from choosing to 
pass under some other Government. 

‘The second alternative was also repugnant to us. However 
remote this territory may be, we knew, of course, that a spark once lighted 
there might give rise to a general conflagration, and we felt it our duty 
to do anything in our power to help the contending parties to find agree- 
ment. We addressed ourselves to the third course, the task of mediation. 
We knew that the task would be difficult, perhaps even perilous, but we 
felt that the object was good enough to justify the risk, and when Lord 
Runciman had expressed his willingness to undertake our mission, we 
were happy to think that we had secured a mediator whose long experience 
and well known qualities of firmness, of tact, and of sympathy gave us 
the best hopes of success. That in the end Lord Runciman did not succeed 
was no fault of his, and we, and indeed all Europe, must ever be grateful 
to him and to his staff for their long and exhausting efforts on behalf of 
peace, in the course of which they gained the esteem and the confidence 
of both sides.? 

“In view of the unsatisfactory development of the situation in 
Czechoslovakia, and of the danger that Herr Hitler’s speech might close 
the door to further negotiations, His Majesty’s Government made further 
efforts to exercise a restraining influence upon the German Government. 
The French Government had shown themselves particularly insistent that 
nothing should be left undone to make the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government clear to the Chancellor himself. Sir Nevile Henderson was 
at Nuremberg from September 9-12, and he took every opportunity to 
impress upon leading German personalities, such as Field-Marshal Goering, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, Dr. Goebbels, Baron von Neurath and Baron von 
Weiszacker, the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as set forth in my 
speech on March 24 and repeated by my right hon. Friend on August 27. 
Our Ambassador reported that there could be no grounds for any doubts 
in the minds of the German Government as a result of his efforts, and as 
such action might have had a contrary effect to what was intended, it was 
decided not to make any personal representations to Herr Hitler himself. 


_ (1) Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to recapitulate the principal developments in 
Czechoslovakia during the period of Lord Runciman’s mission. 
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The French Government were informed of the warnings which had been 
conveyed by Sir Nevile Henderson at Nuremberg. 

“On September 9 the Cabinet met to consider the situation and decided 
to take certain precautionary naval measures, including the commissioning 
of mine-layers and mine-sweepers. On September 11 I made a statement 
to the Press, which received widespread publicity, stressing in particular 
the close ties uniting Great Britain and France and the probability in 
certain eventualities of this country going to the assistance of France. 
On the morning of September 12 the Cabinet met again, but they decided 
that no further action could usefully be taken before Herr Hitler’s speech 
at Nuremberg that evening. ‘ 

‘““ The speech, however, and in particular Herr Hitler’s reference to 
German support for the cause of the Sudeten Germans, had an immediate 
and unfortunate effect among those people. Demonstrations took place 
throughout the Sudetenland, resulting in an immediate extension of the 
incidents which had already begun on September 11. 


“ The House will recall that by the evening of September 14 a highly 
critical situation had developed in which there was immediate danger of 
the German troops now concentrated upon the frontier entering Czecho- 
slovakia to prevent further incidents occurring in Sudetenland, and 
fighting between the Czech forces and the Sudeten Germans, although 
reliable reports indicated that order had been completely restored in those 
districts by September 14. On the other hand, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment might have felt compelled to mobilize at once and so risk provoking 
a German invasion. In either event German invasion might have been 
expected to bring into operation French obligations to come to the assis- 
tance of Czechoslovakia, and so lead to a European War in which this 
country might well have been involved in support of France. 


““ In those circumstances I decided that the time had come to put into 
operation a plan which I had had in my mind for a considerable period 
as a last resort. One of the principal difficulties in dealing with totali- 
tarian Governments is the lack of any means of establishing contact with 
the personalities in whose hands lie the final decisions for the country. 
So I resolved to go to Germany myself to interview Herr Hitler and find 
out in personal conversation whether there was yet any hope of saving 
the peace. : 

‘Herr Hitler responded to my suggestion with cordiality, and on 
September 15 I travelled to Herr Hitler’s mountain home at Berchtes- 
gaden. . . . At this first conversation, which lasted for three hours and 
at which only an interpreter was present besides Herr Hitler and myself, 
I very soon became aware that the position was much more acute and 
much more urgent than I had realized. In courteous but perfectly 
definite terms, Herr Hitler made it plain that he had made up his mind 
that the Sudeten Germans must have the right of self-determination and 
of returning, if they wished, to the Reich. If they could not achieve 
this by their own efforts, he said, he would assist thern to do so, and he 
declared categorically that rather than wait he would be prepared to risk 
a world war. At one point he complained of British threats against him 
to which I replied that he must distinguish between a threat and a warning, 
and that he might have just cause of complaint if I allowed him to think 
that in no circumstances would this country go to war with German) 
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when, in fact, there were conditions in which such a contingency might 
arise. 

‘So strongly did I get the impression that the Chancellor was con- 
templating an immediate invasion of Czechoslovakia that I asked him 
why he had allowed me to travel all that way, since I was evidently 
wasting my time. On that he said that if I could give him there and then 
an assurance that the British Government accepted the principle of self- 
determination he would be quite ready to discuss ways and means of 
carrying it out ; but, if, on the contrary, I told him that such a principle 
could not be considered by the British Government, then he agreed that 
it was of no use to continue our conversations. I, of course, was not in a 
position to give there and then such an assurance, but I undertook to 
return at once to consult with my colleagues if he would refrain from 
active hostilities until I had had time to obtain their reply. That assur- 
ance he gave me, provided, he said, that nothing happened in Czecho- 
slovakia of such a nature as to force his hand. That assurance has 
remained binding ever since. I have no doubt whatever now, looking 
back, that my visit alone prevented an invasion, for which everything was 
ready. It was clear to me that with the German troops in the positions 
they then occupied there was nothing that anybody could do that would 
prevent that invasion unless the right of self-determination were granted 
to the Sudeten Germans and that quickly. That was the sole hope of 


a peaceful solution. 

‘“T came back to London next day, and that evening the Cabinet met 
and it was attended by Lord Runciman who, at my request, had also 
travelled from Prague on the same day. Lord Runciman informed us 

1 

“ Naturally, His Majesty’s Government felt it necessary to consult 
the French Government before they replied to Herr Hitler, and, accord- 
ingly, M. Daladier and M. Bonnet were invited to fly to London for 
conversations with British Ministers on September 18. Perhaps I may 
read the communiqué which was issued after those conversations, and 
which read as follows : 

“* After a full discussion of the present international situation, 
the representatives of the British and French Governments are in 
complete agreement as to the policy to be adopted with a view to 
promoting a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak question. The 
two Governments hope that thereafter it will be possible to consider 
a more general settlement in the interests of European peace.’ 


“ During these conversations the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments were guided by a desire to find a solution which would not bring 
about a European War, and, therefore, a solution which would not 
automatically compel France to take action in accordance with her obli- 
gations. It was agreed that the only means of achieving this object 
was to accept the principle of self-determination, and, accordingly, the 
British and the French Ministers in Prague were instructed to inform the 
Czechoslovak Government that the further maintenance within the 
boundaries of the Czechoslovak State of the districts mainly inhabited by 





(1) Here followed a summary of Lord Runciman’s letter and recommendations, 
see p. II, 
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Sudeten Germans could not continue any longer without imperilling the 
interests of Czechoslovakia herself and of European peace? . . 

“In agreeing to guarantee the future boundaries of Czechoslovakia 
against unprovoked aggression, His Majesty’s Government were accepting 
a completely new commitment as we were not previously bound by any 
obligations towards Czechoslovakia other than those involved in the 
Covenant of the League. 

‘“‘ The Czechoslovak Government replied on September 20 to these 
representations by suggesting that the Sudeten dispute should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration under the terms of the German-Czechoslovak 
Arbitration Treaty of 1926. The British and French Ministers in Prague 
were, however, instructed to point out to the Czechoslovak Government 
that there was no hope of a peaceful solution on this basis, and, in the 
interests of Czechoslovakia and of European peace, the Czechoslovak 
Government was urged to accept the Anglo-French proposals immediately. 
This they did immediately and unconditionally on September 21. His 
Majesty’s Minister in Prague was instructed on September 22 to inform 
Dr. Benes that His Majesty’s Government were profoundly conscious of 
the immense sacrifices to which the Czechoslovak Government had agreed, 
and the great public spirit they had shown. These proposals had natur- 
ally been put forward in the hope of averting a general disaster and 
saving Czechoslovakia from invasion. The Czechoslovak Government's 
readiness to go to such extreme limits of concession had assured her of a 
measure of sympathy which nothing else could have aroused. 

‘“‘ That Government resigned on September 22, but it was immediately 
succeeded by a Government of National Concentration under General 
Syrovy, Inspector-General of the Army, and it has been emphasized in 
Prague that this Government is not a military dictatorship and has 
accepted the Anglo-French proposals. We had hoped that the imme- 
diate problem of the Sudeten Germans would not be further complicated 
at this particular juncture by the pressing of the claims of the Hungarian 
and Polish minorities. These minorities have, however, consistently 
demanded similar treatment to that accorded to the Sudeten minority, 
and the acceptance of the Anglo-French proposals, involving the cession 
of the predominantly Sudeten German territories, had led to a similar 
demand for cession of the territory predominantly inhabited by Polish 
and Hungarian minorities being advanced by the Hungarian and Polish 
Governments. . . . The Polish Government have . . . emphasized 
that the Polish claims require urgent settlement. Troop movements 
have taken place in the direction of Teschen and considerable popular 
feeling has been aroused in Poland. The Hungarian Government has been 
encouraged by the visits of the Regent to Field-Marshal Goering at 
Rominten on September 20 and of the Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Chief of the General Staff to Berchtesgaden on 
September 21. Mobilization measures have been taken to double the 
strength of the Hungarian Army. 

‘In view of these developments, the task of finding a solution of the 
Sudeten German problem was still further complicated. However, on 
September 22 I went back to Germany to Godesberg on the Rhine, where 
the Chancellor had appointed a meeting place as being more convenient 





(1) Here followed a summary of the Anglo-French proposals, see pp. 4-5 
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for me than the remote Berchtesgaden. Once again I had a very warm 
welcome in the streets and villages through which I passed, demonstrating 
to me the desire of the German people for peace, and on the afternoon 
of my arrival I had my second meeting with the Chancellor. During my 
stav in London the Government had worked out with the French Govern- 
ment arrangements for effecting the transfer of the territory proposed, 
and also for delimiting the final frontier. I explained these to Herr 
Hitler—he was not previously aware of them—and I also told him about 
the proposed guarantee against unprovoked aggression. 

‘On that point of a guarantee he made no objection, but said he 
could not enter into a guarantee unless other Powers, including Italy, 
were also guarantors. I said, I had not asked him to enter into a guar- 
antee but I had intended to ask him whether he was prepared to conclude 
a pact of non-aggression with the new Czechoslovakia. He said he could 
not enter into such a pact while other minorities in Czechoslovakia were 
still unsatisfied ; but hon. Members will see that he has since put his 
views in a more positive form, and said that when they are satisfied he 
will then be prepared to join in an international guarantee. At this 
particular time, however, no further discussion took place between us on 
the subject of a guarantee. Herr Hitler said he could not accept the 
other proposals I had described to him, on the ground that they were too 
dilatory and offered too many opportunities for further evasion on the 
part of the Czechs. He insisted that a speedy solution was essential, on 
account of the oppression and terrorism to which the Sudeten Germans 
were being subjected, and he proceeded to give me the main outlines of 
the proposal which he subsequently embodied in a memorandum—except 
that he did not in this conversation actually name any time limit. 


‘Hon. Members will realize the perplexity in which I found myself, 
faced with this totally unexpected situation. I had been told at Berchtes- 
gaden that if the principle of self-determination were accepted Herr 
Hitler would discuss with me the ways and means of carrying it out. He 
told me afterwards that he never for one moment supposed that I should 
be able to come back and say that the principle was accepted. I do not 
want hon. Members to think that he was deliberately deceiving me—lI do 
not think so for one moment—but, for me, I expected that when I got 
back to Godesberg I had only to discuss quietly with him the proposals 
that I had brought with me; and it was a profound shock to me when 
I was told at the beginning of the conversation that these proposals 
were not acceptable, and that they were to be replaced by other proposals 
| of a kind which I had not contemplated at all. 

“T felt that I must have a little time to consider what I was to do. 
Consequently, I withdrew, my mind full of foreboding as to the success 
of my mission. I first, however, obtained from Herr Hitler an extension 
of his previous assurance, that he would not move his troops pending 
the results of the negotiations. I, on my side, undertook to appeal to 
see Czech Government to avoid any action which might provoke inci- 
dents. ; 

‘We had arranged to resume our conversation at half-past eleven 
the next morning, but, in view of the difficulties of talking with a man 
through an interpreter and of the fact that I could not feel sure that what 
I had said to Herr Hitler had always been completely understood and 
appreciated by him, I thought it would be wise to put down on paper 
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some comments upon these new proposals of his and let him have them 
some time before the talks began. Accordingly, I wrote him a letter— 
which is No. 3 in the White Paper—which I sent to him. I sent that 
soon after breakfast. It will be seen that in it I declared my readiness to 
convey the proposals to the Czechoslovak Government, but I pointed out 
what seemed to me to be grave difficulties in the way of their acceptance. 
On the receipt of this letter, the Chancellor intimated that he would like 
to send a written reply. Accordingly, the conversations were postponed. 
The reply was not received until well into the afternoon. 

‘““T had hoped that this delay might mean that some modification 
was being worked out, but when I received the letter—which is No. 4—] 
found, to my disappointment, that, although it contained some explana- 
tion, it offered no modification at all of the proposals which had been 
described to me the night before. Accordingly, I replied as in document 
No. 5, asking for a memorandum of the proposals and a copy of the map 
for transmission to Prague, and intimating my intention to return to 
England. The Memorandum and the map were handed to me at my final 
interview with the Chancellor, which began at half-past ten that night 
and lasted into the small hours of the morning, an interview at which the 
German Foreign Secretary was present, as well as Sir Nevile Henderson 
and Sir Horace Wilson ; and, for the first time, I found in the Memoran- 
dum a time limit. Accordingly, on this occasion I spoke very frankly. 
I dwelt with all the emphasis at my command on the risks which would be 
incurred by insisting on such terms, and on the terrible consequences of a 
war, if war ensued. I declared that the language and the manner of the 
document, which I described as an ultimatum rather than a memorandum, 
would profoundly shock public opinion in neutral countries, and I bitter; 
reproached the Chancellor for his failure to respond in any way to the 
efforts which I had made to secure peace. In spite of these plain words, 
this conversation was carried on on more friendly terms than any that had 
yet preceded it, and Herr Hitler informed me that he appreciated and was 
grateful for my efforts, but that he considered that he had made a response 
since he had held back the operations which he had planned and that he 
had offered in his proposal to Czechoslovakia a frontier very different 
from the one which he would have taken as the result of military conquest. 

‘I think I should add that before saying farewell to Herr Hitler | had 
a few words with him in private, which I do not think are without im- 
portance. In the first place he repeated to me with great earnestness 
what he had said already at Berchtesgaden, namely, that this was th: 
last of his territorial ambitions in Europe and that he had no wish to 
include in the Reich people of other races than Germans. In the second 
place he said, again very earnestly, that he wanted to be friends wit! 
England and that if only this Sudeten question could be got out of th 
way in peace he would gladly resume conversations. It is true he said 
‘ There is one awkward question, the Colonies, but that is not a matte! 
for war,’ and, alluding to the mobilization of the Czechoslovakian Army, 
which had been announced to us in the middle of our conversations an¢ 
had given rise to some disturbance, he said, about the Colonies, ‘ Ther 
will be no mobilization about that.’ 

‘I may now briefly recapitulate the contents of the Memorandum.’ 





(1) See pp. 4, 6, 8. 
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‘‘T returned to London on September 24, and arrangements were made 
for the German Memorandum and map to be communicated directly to 
the Czech Government, who received them that evening. On Sunday 
the 25th, we received from M. Masaryk, the Czech Minister here, the 
reply of the Czech Government, which stated that they considered Herr 
Hitler’s demands in their present form to be absolutely and uncondition 
ally unacceptable.t This reply was communicated to the French Minis- 
ters, M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, who arrived that same evening and 
exchanged views with us on the situation. Conversations were resumed 
the next morning, when the French Ministers informed us that if Czecho- 
slovakia were attacked France would fulfil her Treaty obligations, and 
n reply we told them that if as a result of these obligations French forces 
became actively engaged in hostilities against Germany, we should feel 
obliged to support them. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, as a last effort to preserve peace, I sent Sir Horace 
Wilson to Berlin on the 26th, with a personal message to Herr Hitler 
to be delivered before the speech that Herr Hitler was to make in Berlin 
at eight o’clock that night. The French Ministers entirely approved 
this initiative and issued a communiqué to that effect at midday. Sir 
Horace Wilson took with him a letter—No. 9 on the White Paper—from 
me, pointing out that the reception of the German Memorandum by the 
Czechoslovak Government and public opinion in the world generally had 
confirmed the expectation which I had expressed to him at Godesberg. 
I, therefore, made a further proposal with a view to rendering it possible 
to get a settlement by negotiation rather than by military force, namely, 
that there should be immediate discussions between German and Czecho- 
slovak representatives in the presence of British representatives. Sir 
Horace Wilson arrived in Berlin on the afternoon of the 26th and he 
presented his letter to Herr Hitler, who listened to him, but expressed 
the view that he could not depart from the procedure of the Memorandum, 
as he felt conferences would lead to further intolerable procrastinations. 

‘I should tell the House how deeply impressed on my mind by my 
conversations with Herr Hitler and by every speech he has made, is his 
rooted distrust and disbelief in the sincerity of the Czech Government. 
That has been one of the governing factors in all this difficult story of 
negotiation. 

‘In the meantime, after reading Herr Hitler’s speech in Berlin, in 
which he, as I say, expressed his disbelief in the intention of the Czech 
Government to carry out their promises, I issued a statement in which 
| offered, on behalf of the British Government, to guarantee that the 
promises they had made to us and the French Government should be 
carried out. But yesterday morning Sir Horace Wilson resumed his 
conversations with Herr Hitler, and finding his views apparently still 
unchanged, he by my instructions repeated to him in precise terms what 
| said a few minutes ago was the upshot of our conversations with the 
French, namely, that if the Czechs reject the German Memorandum and 
Germany attacks Czechoslovakia, we had been informed by the French 
Government that they would fulfil their obligations to Czechoslovakia, 
and that should the forces of France in consequence become actively 
engaged in hostilities against Germany the British Government would 
leel obliged to support them. 





(1) See p.' 5. 
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“The next document in the White Paper refers to a conversation 
which I had with M. Masaryk as to whether the Czechoslovak Government 
would take part in such a conference as I had proposed to Herr Hitler. 
and the Czech Government replied accepting the proposal under certain 
conditions which are set out in their letter. Now the story which I have 
told the House brings us up to last night. About 10.30 I received from 
Herr Hitler a reply to my letter sent by Sir Horace Wilson. It is printed 
in the White Paper. A careful perusal of this letter indicates certain 
limitations on Herr Hitler’s intentions which were not included in the 
Memorandum, and also gives certain additional assurances. There js. 
for example, a definite statement that troops are not to move beyond the 
red line, that they are only to preserve order, that the plebiscite will be 
be carried out by a free vote under no outside influence, and that Herr 
Hitler will abide by the result, and, finally, that he will join the inter- 
national guarantee of the remainder of Czechoslovakia once the minorities 
questions are settled. Those are all reassuring statements as far as they 
go, and I have no hesitation in saying, after the personal contact I had 
established with Herr Hitler, that I believe he means what he says when 
he states that. But the reflection which was uppermost in my mind 
when I read his letter to me was that once more the differences and the 
obscurities had been narrowed down still further to a point where really 
it was inconceivabie that they could not be settled by negotiations. So 
strongly did I feel this, that I felt impelled to send one more last letter— 
the last last—to the Chancellor. I sent him the following personal 
message : 
‘After reading your letter I feel certain that you can get all 

essentials without war and without delay. I am ready to come to 

Berlin myself at once to discuss arrangements for transfer with you 

and representatives of the Czech Government, together with repre- 

sentatives of France and Italy, if you desire. I feel convinced that 
we could reach agreement in a week. However much you distrust 
the Prague Government’s intentions, you cannot doubt the power 
of the British and French Governments to see that the promises are 
carried out fairly and fully and forthwith. As you know, I have 
stated publicly that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be 
so carried out. I cannot believe that you will take the responsibility 
of starting a world war which may end civilization, for the sake of 

a few days’ delay in settling this long-standing problem.’ 

“At the same time I sent the following personal message to Signor 
Mussolini : 
“TI have to-day addressed last appeal to Herr Hitler to abstain 
from force to settle Sudeten problem, which, I feel sure, can be 
settled by a short discussion and will give him the essential territory, 
population and protection for both Sudetens and Czechs during 
transfer. I have offered myself to go at once to Berlin to discuss 
arrangements with German and Czech representatives, and if the 
Chancellor desires, representatives also of Italy and France. 

‘I trust your Excellency will inform the German Chancellor 
that you are willing to be represented and urge him to agree to my 
proposal which will keep all our peoples out of war. I have alread} 
guaranteed that Czech promises shall be carried out and feel con- 
fident full agreement could be reached in a week.’ 
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‘In reply to my message to Signor Mussolini, I was informed that 
instructions had been sent by the Duce to the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin to see Herr von Ribbentrop at once and to say that while Italy 
would fulfil completely her pledges to stand by Germany, yet, in view 
of the great importance of the request made by His Majesty’s Government 
to Signor Mussolini, the latter hoped Herr Hitler would see his way to 
postpone action, which the Chancellor had told Sir Horace Wilson was 
to be taken at 2 p.m. to-day, for at least 24 hours so as to allow Signor 
Mussolini time to re-examine the situation and endeavour to find a peace- 
ful settlement. In response, Herr Hitler has agreed to postpone mobiliza- 
tion for 24 hours. 

‘Whatever views hon. Members may have had about Signor 
Mussolini in the past, I believe that everyone will welcome his gesture 
of being willing to work with us for peace in Europe. That is not all. 
I have something further to say to the House yet. I have now been 
informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him at Munich 
to-morrow morning. He has also invited Signor Mussolini and M. 
Daladier. Signor Mussolini has accepted and I have no doubt M. Daladier 
will also accept. I need not say what my answer will be. We are all 
patriots, and there can be no hon. Member of this House who did not feel 
his heart leap that the crisis has been once more postponed to give us once 
more an opportunity to try what reason and good will and discussion 
will do to settle a problem which is already within sight of settlement.” 





M. DALADIER’S STATEMENT IN THE CHAMBER 


ON October 4 M. Daladier gave the Chamber a circumstantial account 
of the developments of the previous few days, in the form of a declaration 
by the Government on the work of the Munich Conference and on the 
events leading to it. In the Senate it was read by M. Chautemps, Vice- - 
President of the Council. 

It was possible to say to-day, he declared, that they had saved peace. 
In April, when he went to London, he told the British Government of 
their fears, and how they envisaged the appeasement of Central Europe, 
and the basis of collaboration with Great Britain was laid. In that way 
they were able to act in common on May 21. From then up to the 
beginning of September there had been a sort of international truce ; but 
in the Sudetenland seething passions were precipitating new events. 

Then, in a spirit of friendship, they advised the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to make important, just, and rapid concessions to the Sudetens 
within the framework of the State. The British Government were acting 
in the same sense, and the Runciman Mission gave birth to hopes of 
settlement. It must be observed, however, that there was never any 
synchronization between the proposals of the Czech Government, which 
became ever more liberal, and the demands of the Sudeten Germans, 
which became ever greater. Early in September, after the Nuremberg 
speech and the announcement by Herr Henlein of the rupture of nego- 
tiations, the position appeared for the first time to be hopeless. 

On the night of September 13-14 he got into touch with Mr. 
Chamberlain and told him how useful it would be if diplomatic démarches 
were superseded by personal contacts between responsible men. The 
British Prime Minister held the same view, and went to Berchtesgaden. 
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He (M. Daladier) wished to say that by his courageous initiative and by 
all his activities during the days and nights that followed Mr. Chamberlain 


had well served the cause of peace. 


On Sunday, September 18, he continued, they went to London, where 
they heard Mr. Chamberlain’s version of the Berchtesgaden talks. 

The British Government told them what Lord Runciman thought. 
Need he say with what emotion they learned that the British observer in 
Prague had come to the conclusion that Czechs and Sudetens could no 
longer live together? Up to that time French policy had aimed at 
leading Czechoslovakia into a federal structure which would have safe- 
guarded her territorial integrity. But they had to deal with realities. 
The alternative with which they were faced was either to say “ No” to 
the German demand, and thus to push Czechoslovakia to intransigence 
and Germany to aggression, in that way provoking an armed conflict that 
would have resulted in the rapid destruction of Czechoslovakia, or they 
must compromise. They had chosen peace. And while they submitted 
those pathetic proposals to the Prague Government they had succeeded 
in getting the British Government to join in giving an international 
guarantee for the maintenance of Czech integrity. 

While the French Government expected that the Anglo-French 
proposals would be received with angry protests in Prague and would be 
accepted by Berlin, it was found when Mr. Chamberlain went to Godesberg 
that Herr Hitler made fresh demands. The London Plan and the 
Godesberg Memorandum differed widely both in principle and in form. 
Was that difference to lead to a European war? Two currents made 
themselves felt in France. On the one hand, there were the people who 


wanted the negotiations to continue ; on the other were those who wanted 
absolute firmness. He realized that the right policy lay between these 
two currents of opinion, both of which wanted peace in their own way. 
What the French people wanted above all was to prevent a German 
aggression that would have precipitated other events. 


M. Daladier referred to the Anglo-French declaration of September 
26, and went on to say that on the following day Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that Hitler had told Sir Horace Wilson that he was determined to act as 
from 2 p.m. the next day. He continued :— 

‘““ We only had a few hours before us. Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast 
warned the world of the gravity of the situation. We decided to make a 
last effort. On the night of September 27 and 28 we asked our Ambassador 
in Berlin to try to see Hitler, and our Ambassador in London to ask 
Lord Halifax to give instructions to the British Ambassador in Rome to 
ask Mussolini to support the idea of a conference. 

“On his side Mr. Chamberlain made a supreme effort to get the 
Governments of the four Powers to meet in conference. Mussolini 
supported this demand. He obtained a decisive result—the adjournment 
for 24 hours of the German mobilization. Hitler immediately sent 
invitations for the Munich meeting. I accepted this invitation. It was 
not a question of formulating again proposals, it was a question of saving 
peace. 
‘“T said ‘ yes,’ and I regret nothing. I would have preferred that 
all interested Powers were present, but it was a question of acting quickly. 
The least delay might have been fatal.” 
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They all knew the results of the conference. It was true that the 
Munich Agreement reduced Czech territory, but the Republic would go 
on being free and France would help it. Few States in history had 
accepted such great sacrifices in the interests of peace. They all pro 
foundly admired the moving dignity and admirable courage with which 
that noble country had submitted to a terrible trial. 

After a reference to German regard for France and to the warmth 
of the reception accorded to him at Munich, M. Daladier said that if their 
negotiations had succeeded it was because of the determination displayed 
by France. 

He did not want to be misunderstood ; he did not say that they 
could intimidate Germany any more than France could be intimidated. 
But to display one’s strength was to put oneself on terms of equality 
with other negotiators. They could not discuss matters with a man 
or with a country if there was no mutual esteem. 

When he returned from Munich and witnessed the joy of the people 
of Paris at the knowledge that he had brought peace, he was filled with 
anxiety. Peace could not be won for ever, but had to be defended day 
by day. He would say, with all the strength of which he was capable, 
that if the country were to relax, and if the maintenance of peace were 
to be looked upon merely as an excuse for indifference, they would be 
heading rapidly for a terrible future. That peace had been saved should 
mark a new rallying point for the energies of the nation. He continued :— 

“It is possible that at, Munich the world has changed its face in the 
space of afew hours. France must answer this new situation by assuming 
a new conception of its duties. The greatest crime against the country 
would be to allow polemics to take pride of place over our resolves. 
All Frenchmen who desire the salvation of France must now consider 
themselves in a state of permanent mobilization for the service of peace 
and of their country.” 

They would maintain peace only if their national production per- 
mitted them to speak as equals with the peoples who surrounded them. 
“We shall not maintain peace,’”’ he concluded, “‘ unless we draw up the 
basis of a general settlement, unless we organize Europe and the world 
on new principles, and unless, having avoided war in Central Europe, 
we force it to retreat in all parts where it has been unleashed.” 





Maps illustrating 
EUROPE AND THE PROBLEM OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
_Owing to the rapid changes in the international situation, it was 
decided to issue for separate sale a revised version of the sheet of maps 
which was included in the last issue of the Bulletin, and, in order to make 
it available as soon as possible, to issue it in black and white at 6d. (post 
lree, 7d.), instead of in colour at 1s. The revised version (which sheet 
measures two feet square) contains the following maps :— 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Distribution and Density of Minorities, showing 
the frontier as demanded in the Godesberg Memorandum. 
(Entirely re-drawn, with place-names clearly marked.) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Heavy. Industries and Principal Railways. 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentine 


Sept. 27.—President Ortiz telegraphed to Herr Hitler and President 
Benes, imploring them to find a peaceful solution of the crisis. He 
also, in a telegram to Mr. Roosevelt, associated the Argentine people 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s messages to the heads of the German and Czecho- 
slovak Governments, which he described as being in keeping with the 
traditional basis of Argentine international policy. 

The President of the Republic telegraphed to Mr. Roosevelt asso- 
ciating the Government and people with the U.S. President’s messages 
to Herr Hitler and Dr. Benes. He described the messages as expressing 
an ideal which formed the traditional basis of Argentine foreign policy. 

The President also telegraphed himself to Herr Hitler and Dr. Benes 
urging them to search for a peaceful solution. 


Australia 


Sept. 21.—The Budget for 1938-39 estimated expenditure at 
£93.136,000, an increase of over £6 million, and revenue at £89,952,000, 
about half a million more than in 1937-38. 

The deficit of over £3 million was to be met by additional taxation, 
including increases in income tax, sales tax, and land tax. 

Defence expenditure was placed at £16,796,000, as against {11,531,000 
in 1937-38. 

Sept. 28.—The Prime Minister gave Parliament a full account of al! 
the events leading up to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the Commons, and 
said the Government had been in the closest touch with London about 
every aspect of the situation. 

“If war is to come,” he declared, “ it will not come by reason of 
anything that any British nation has done or failed to do. Our hands 
are clean. We have done our best to keep the peace. .. .” 

Sept. 29.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that Mr. Chamberlain 
had accepted an invitation to Munich, and said that Mr. Bruce had made 
suggestions in London which were believed to be helpful, including the 
possibility of averting war by a personal appeal from Mr. Chamberlain 
to Signor Mussolini. The Government had added that if Mr. Bruce could 
help by flying to Rome bearing a personal message from Mr. Chamberlain, 
he was available. 

Mr. Lyons sent a personal message to President Roosevelt, expressing 
gratitude for his appeal, and saying, ‘‘ On behalf of the people of Australia 
I urge you to follow this by the offer of your services as mediator in the 
cause of peace... .” 


Belgium 
Sept. 24.—The Prime Minister received the British and French 
Ambassadors, the German Chargé d’Affaires, the Dutch Minister, and 
the Luxemburg Chargé d’Affaires, and reminded them that Belgium 
intended to adhere strictly to the policy of independence she had assumed. 
The Government decided to call up men belonging to the special 
units of engineers doing certain technical work. 
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Sept. 27.—The Belgian Government ordered the Army to be placed 
on a reinforced peace footing. The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, 
afirmed the determination of Belgium to adhere to the policy of 
independence defined two years ago by King Leopold. 

He recalled that Great Britain and France had guaranteed her 
independence, and that Germany also had given a pledge to respect 
the integrity of Belgian territory. Information received enabled him 
to say that these three States intended to respect their undertakings. 


Bulgaria 

Sept. 23.—The King, who was passing through Germany, saw Herr 
Hitler. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that diplomatic relations had been 


established with Nationalist Spain. 
Sept. 26.—King Boris in Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 


Canada 

Sept. 23.—The Cabinet held an emergency meeting and dealt with 
questions of defence preparations. The Minister of Agriculture was 
reported to have stated that machinery was ready to pour a stream of 
food supplies into Great Britain. 

Sept. 28.—Following ‘an all-day meeting of the Cabinet the Prime 
Minister issued a statement that the Government were in complete 
agreement with the address which Mr. Chamberlain had made to the 
world the previous day. 

He added that they were making preparations for any contingency 
if the efforts being made to preserve peace failed. 


Chile 

Sept. 26.—President Alessandri telegraphed to Herr Hitler and 
President Benes imploring them to make every effort to obtain a solution 
of the conflict without bringing about a war, which would shake the 
foundations of contemporary civilization. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 22.—The new Supreme Council, correlating the Peking and 
Nanking administrations, was inaugurated in Peking, and received a 
message of congratulation from General Terauchi. 

_ The Chairman, Wang Keh-min, issued a proclamation offering good- 
will to foreign countries, but warned them against further support of 
Chiang Kai-shek. He said they intended organizing the basis of a 
Central Government for “‘ new China.” 

Oct. 1.—Establishment of China Board by Japanese Government 
to administer Chinese affairs. (See Japan.) 

The headquarters of the re-formed Government were transferred 
from Shanghai to Nanking. 
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Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Sept. 20.—Chefoo was reported to have been captured by Chinese 
guerillas after a siege of 3 months. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Sept. 19.—The Japanese claimed to have reached the gates of 
Kwangchow. They also reported the occupation of Wusueh. 

Sept. 20.—The Japanese raided Sinyang, and damaged rolling-stock 
on the line. 

Sept. 21.—The Japanese occupied Kwangshan, after breaking 
through the Chinese in the Kwangchow-Shangcheng sector, and reached 
Loshan, 30 miles east of Sinyang. 

At Tienchiacheng, a fort west of Wusueh, the Chinese claimed to have 
defeated the Japanese after 6 days’ fighting. 

Japanese forces further south were reported to be within striking 
distance of Yangsin (50 miles from Sienning on the Hankow-Canton line). 

Sept. 22.—Sinyang was again bombed. 

Sept. 23.—The Japanese reported that in the fighting in the 
Kwangtsi-Juichang sector, between August 20 and September 17, the 
Chinese left 47,000 dead on the field. 

Sept. 26.—The Japanese captured the Split Hill forts at Kuchikoo 
on the south bank of the Yangtze, opposite Tienchiacheng. 

Sept. 27.—The Chinese reported the defeat of a Japanese column 
west of Juichang. They also claimed that a Chinese force was attacking 
Shangcheng, in South-East Honan. 

A Chinese air squadron raided Japanese positions round Loshan. 

The Chinese started an offensive in the Tienchiacheng and 
Kwangtsi sectors of the front, on the north bank of the Yangtze, 
and claimed to have defeated a Japanese column west of Juichang. 

Sept. 28.—The Japanese entered Tienchiacheng, after 2 weeks’ sever: 
fighting in which they claimed to have killed 30,000 Chinese. 


South China. 


Sept. 26.—Wuchow and Liuchow in Kwangsi were bombed, and 
the water front near Honam, Canton. 

The Chinese stated that there were 20 Japanese warships off Hainan 
island. 

Sept. 27.—Japanese aircraft bombed Saichuen, a suburb of Canton, 
seriously damaging the waterworks supplying the Chinese city. 

Sept. 28.—Japanese bombers attacked Yunnanfu and damaged 
Tsinghua University. The Chinese claimed to have brought down 3 ©! 
the enemy planes. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

Sept. 23.—A Japanese Foreign Office spokesman, after declining 
to answer a question as to whether the neutrality of the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement could be guaranteed if Japan took part in a European 
war, said the situation within the Settlement was at present unsatisfactory 
both to Japan and to the other nations. 
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He repeated that Japan would respect “ unconditionally ” foreign 
rights and interests in China, but said Japan expected foreigners to 
espect both Japan’s original rights and “ the situation arising from the 
China conflict.” 

He interpreted the status of the foreign concessions in the words : 
“The sovereignty of the Concession areas belongs to China, which 
sovereignty has been excluded by Japanese occupation.” 


Czechoslovakia 

Sept. 20.—Report re Soviet Government’s assurance of intention 
to fulfil treaty obligations towards Czechoslovakia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 21.—The British and French Ministers called on President 
Benes between 2 and 3 a.m., and asked him to accept the plan submitted 
to him on September 18. The Cabinet met soon after 5 a.m. and at 
g a.m. decided to accept. During the afternoon the Foreign Minister 
informed the British and French Ministers of this, and handed them a 
reply stating that the Government were waiting for advice on the proce- 
dure in future negotiations. 

An official communiqué in the evening stated that the reply to the 
British and French démarche afforded the Czechoslovak people a new 
basis for their free evolution. ‘‘ We declare,’’ it said, “ that the reply 
does not change anything in the present legal status. It simply initiates 
diplomatic negotiations with a view to bringing about the new order.” 

All decrees at law remained in force, and the protection of all citizens 
was guaranteed. The public were urged not to listen to propagandists 
and agents provocateurs. 

The semi-official news agency declared that ‘‘ Our best friends have 
betrayed us.”” The question whether Britain or France was more directly 
responsible for this was of minor importance to the Czechoslovak people. 
Three days previously, when war was believed to be inevitable, the people 
had been high-spirited, full of courage and determination. Now they 
were depressed and disheartened, and at the back of their minds lurked 
a thought that they might even yet have to fight—alone against their 
enemies—and against their “‘ friends.” 

The Minister for Propaganda (a new appointment) in a broadcast, 
said their nation had experienced many catastrophes, but had always 
recovered, and times of humiliation were followed by times of evolution. 

Their allies and friends had dictated to them sacrifices “in a way 
without parallel in history.’ But they were not defeated. It was not 
lack of courage which had prompted their leaders to accept such cruel 
conditions ; often more courage was needed to live than to commit 
suicide. In the whole world there could not be any decent man who could 
say that they had behaved as cowards when they authorized their 
Foreign Minister to make this sacrifice for the sake of world peace. 

‘We shall not reproach those who have left us in the lurch,’’ he 
oncluded. ‘“‘ History will judge these. We face the future with our 
heads high.” 

The Bourse was closed for all business except in the foreign and the 
sugar markets, and a temporary moratorium for all debts was declared. 

Sept. 22.—The Government resigned, and a new one was set up with 
General Sirovy as Prime Minister and Secretary for War, and General 
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Affairs; Dr. Kalfus, Minister of Finance ; 
Janacek, Commerce; and M. Reich, Agriculture. 

The majority were Civil Servants at the head of their departments. 

Broadcast by Dr. Benes. (See page 23.) 

Gablonz, Asch, and Eger were reported to be in the hands of Nazis. 
At Asch the Czech police withdrew and Henleinist patrols arrested anti- 
Nazi Germans. Hundreds of Czechs left Eger for the interior. At 
Gablonz the police were replaced by Sudeten Germans, and houses and 
shops were bedecked with Swastikas. 

Many British residents left Prague, including the women attached 
to the British Legation. Members of Lord Runciman’s Mission left by 
air for Nuremberg. , 

Sept. 23.—M. Litvinoff’s statement at Geneva ve the Czechoslovak- 
i Soviet Pact. (See League of Nations.) 

At 10.20 p.m. all wireless stations broadcast a proclamation by the 
President ordering full mobilization. All classes of conscripts and 
reservists up to 40 years of age were to join the colours within six hours. 
Transport was requisitioned and all civil aviation was ordered to cease. 

The proclamation stated: ‘‘ Citizens, the decisive moment has 
arrived. Keep calm, be brave and faithful. Your struggle is for justice 
and your Fatherland. Long live free Czechoslovakia.” 

General Sirovy had previously ordered troops to move up to the 
frontier stones, as several attacks by Free Corps men had taken place 
during the night, and 10 gendarmes had been killed. 

It was announced officially that as all appeals for quiet had failed, 
and as the gendarmerie alone could no longer hold the frontier posts 
against inroads, the Prime Minister had been compelled to order the 
troops forward from their line of defensive forts. These orders had been 
carried out during the early hours and completed about noon. 

It was stated officially in Prague that on Sept. 20 France and 
Great Britain had given Czechoslovakia guarantees of the existing 
t frontiers until the negotiations should be complete. 

; Many reports of raids by Free Corps bands reached Prague, and at 
: Graslitz 200 men were stated to have been kidnapped, having been 
chosen from prepared lists. 

Leaflets with an appeal from General Sirovy were distributed by 
* air, reading, ‘‘ Citizens! In this critical hour for our country and 
people we ask every one of you to stand at his post—the soldier at his 
arms, the farmer at his plough, the workman in his shop and factory, 
the clerk in his office. The Army is charged with the security of the 
Republic, and it can fulfil its task only if the nation is firm and united. 
Show your mettle in your work for the State... .” 

The President issued a Proclamation to the Army stating that the 
nation was living in deep concern, and enemy propaganda was taking 
advantage of the situation to undermine the confidence of the people 
in the action of the responsible authorities and to create unrest and 
opposition among the people. In this difficult moment every true 
citizen saw in the Army not only his protection, but the salvation of the 
nation and the State. 
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Husarek, Minister of Public Works. Dr. Krofta remained Foreign 
Minister, and M. Cerny, Governor of Moravia, became Minister for Home 
M. Fajnor, Justice; M. 
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Many British residents left by air and rail for London and Germany. 
The U.S. Minister warned Americans to leave the country. 

Sept. 24.—All the frontiers except that with Rumania were closed, 
and several groups of foreigners attempting to cross to Germany and 
Poland were turned back. 

Sept. 25.—An official statement was broadcast (in 8 languages), re- 
plying to hostile “‘ propaganda which is even now being issued, describing 
the mobilization methods adopted by the Government as an attempt 
to frustrate the discussions between Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler.”’ 
It declared that this suggestion was a lie. 

It referred to the Government’s acceptance, on Sept. 21, of the 
Anglo-French proposals and stated that, as soon as Mr. Chamberlain 
had placed it before Herr Hitler, “entirely different proposals were 
submitted to him. These went much further than was agreed at 
Berchtesgaden. The usual technique of following every concession by 
increased demands once more became apparent.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was by then aware that neither his nor the French 
Government would be able to advise Czechoslovakia to accept them, and 
‘that they could no longer advise the Czech Government to remain 
passive and not to prepare for self-defence.” 

Therefore, at 6.15 on Sept. 23, the Ministers of the two Governments 
told the Czech Government that Britain and France could no longer 
take the responsibility of advising them to remain passive, and that 
“they could not recommend that we should not make preparations 
of a military nature. Immediately afterwards, at 8 p.m., the Czech 
Government concluded that the international situation demanded that 
preparations for defence should be made.” 

Nobody could believe, it concluded, that the mobilization of small 
Czechoslovakia could constitute a menace to anyone else. (See also 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

General Krejci, the Chief of Staff, was appointed C.-in.-C. of the 
Army. 

Two Slovaks, Professors of Bratislava University, were appointed 
members of the Government. 

The Government, late at night, announced their inability to accept 
the German proposals. 

The German, Italian, and U.S. Ministers, with the personnel of the 
Legations, left Prague. 

Sept. 26.—The Prague wireless announced that the Anglo-French 

plan was, for the new Government, the only basis for an understanding. 
[The new Hitler Memorandum tended to destroy the country’s 
independence, and would mean the annexation of a population of over 
3,800,000, including 800,000 Czechs, without the giving of guarantees 
for the frontiers and the treatment of minorities. 
_ All industrial centres would be lost, the standard of living of the 
Czech population lowered, and unemployment increased. Rail and road 
communications would be dislocated and the country divided into 3 parts. 
Its defence would be impossible. i 

Martial Law was extended to some further districts. 

_ Dr. Benes’ reply to the Message from President Roosevelt. (See 
Special Note, page 25.) 
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Sept. 27.—It was announced by the official agency that the Govern- 
ment had entered into negotiations with the Polish Government with 
a view to an amicable settlement and improvement of Czechoslovak- 
Polish relations. 

Herr Hitler’s statement in his speech that some 400,000 Germans 
had fled over the frontier into Germany was stated in Prague to be 
untrue, and many people estimated the number at nearer 4,000. 

The Sudeten-German Social-Democrats sent an appeal on behalf 
of the million German democratic citizens in Sudeten territory to members 
of both Houses of Parliament in the United Kingdom, declaring that 
the German population had never authorized Herr Henlein to demand 
the secession of the Sudeten-German territories, and stating that Sudeten- 
German Democrats had obeyed the Czechoslovak Government's call 
to the colours. 

Among the 1,000,000 men in arms in the frontier towns (of whom 
rather over half were reservists between the ages of 20 and 40), were, it 
was stated, Hungarians, Germans, and Slovaks, as well as Czechs. 

Sept. 28.—Announcement ve offer to negotiate with Hungarian 
Government. (See Hungary.) 

Sept. 29.—Government statement offering further concessions. 
(See page 23.) 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that the Government had received from 
the British Minister a message from Mr. Chamberlain, saying that he 
expected their reply to the Munich proposals, and had expressed to Mr. 
Newton their amazement at being given so short a time to consider a 
matter of such historic importance and such a crushing responsibility. 

It was later stated officially that the Government, after considering 
the decisions taken “ without and against them ”’ at Munich had no 
alternative but to accept them. 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast. (See page 24.) 


General Krej¢i issued a proclamation, which was broadcast, in which 


he said, ‘“‘ We soldiers, who were the pride of the nation until now, must 
remain so in the future. Western Europe has asked this sacrifice from 
us categorically in order to prevent world war. ... Our Chief Com- 
mander, the President, the Prime Minister, and all the representatives 
of our State . . . could not have permitted useless losses which would 
have diminished the strength of our State... .” 

He reminded the Army that it had not been vanquished, and the 
Republic would need a strong Army, and concluded, “ We are confident our 
nation will come happily out of the present difficulties.”’ 

A Note was received late in the evening from the Polish Government. 
(See Poland.) 

Oct. 1.—The Government accepted the demands in the Polish Note. 
(See Poland.) 

Oct. 2.—The first zone in the Powiat of Teschen was handed over to 
the Polish authorities. 

The Government agreed to discuss with the Hungarian Government 
immediately the cession of territory to Hungary. 

It was understood that the Government had appealed to the British 
and French Governments for economic assistance, imperative to retrieve 
them from the position in which the immediate cession of territory had 


placed them. 
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Many thousands of refugees from the Sudeten areas arrived in Prague, 
where there were estimated already to be some 70,000 who had come 
there recently. They included Czechs, Jews, and German Social- 
Democrats. 

Oct. 3.—The Government received from the Slovak Autonomist 
Party an ultimatum demanding that by 11 a.m. the next day full 
autonomy should be granted to Slovakia, and that nominees of their 
own choosing should be given administrative posts at the centre. 

It was also stated in Prague that the Hungarians were claiming 
the whole area from Bratislava to Uzhorod, inclusive. 

The release of several Sudeten German political prisoners was 
announced, including that of Herr Kundt. 

Comment on the British offer of a loan of {10 million included the 
reflection that £80 million had been sunk in the fortifications which 
England and France had forced them to abandon. 


Denmark 

Sept. 22.—The local German press stated that German Nazi organiza- 
tions throughout South Jutland would demonstrate on September 24 
in sympathy with their “ compatriots ’’ in the Sudeten country. 


Egypt 

Sept. 22.—The agreement with Great Britain amending the barracks 
clauses of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed in Alexandria. (It 
had been concluded in London on August 4.) 

Sept. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking to a crowded meeting of 
Parliament, said Egypt was taking all necessary precautions in case of 
war, and the Government had been in the closest contact with the 
British Government. He then said :— 

“ Egypt, thanks to her whole-hearted co-operation with her great 
ally, Britain, will be ready to face any emergency.”’ 


Eire 

Sept. 25.—Mr. de Valera’s broadcast from Geneva. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Sept. 27.—Mr. de Valera sent to Mr. Chamberlain a telegram in 
which he said that ‘‘ the tens of millions of innocent people on both sides 
who have no cause against each other, but who are in danger of being 
hurled against each other with no alternative but mutual slaughter, are 
praying that your efforts may find a way of saving them from this terrible 

oom. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 20.—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Paris at a press 
function, said the fears arising out of international developments had 
compelled the Government to resume borrowing from the Bank of France 
for current needs. The operation was very exceptional, but the increased 
expenditure necessitated by “‘ indispensable measures of security ”’ would 
make further borrowing necessary. 
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Many people, he said, had felt it necessary to hold a larger amount 
of cash than usual, with the result that State institutions and banks 
holding public deposits had found it necessary to provide cash. The 
volume of notes in circulation had risen, but all the money had remained 
on French soil. But the State had lost the resources normally available 
to the Treasury. 

There was no question of a moratorium, but it was essential to 
strengthen the financial position of the Treasury. He recommended 
Frenchmen to buy National Defence bonds instead of hoarding notes— 
such bonds were as good as cash. 

Sept. 22.—It was learnt that M. Mandel, Minister for the Colonies, 
M. Paul Reynaud, Justice, and M. de Ribes, Pensions, had offered their 
resignations as a protest against the pressure put on the Prague Govern- 
ment the previous day. In order not to embarrass the Hitler-Chamberlain 
negotiations they left it to the Premier to decide when they should 
become effective. 
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The Government borrowed 3,000 million francs, (£17 million), from thei 
the Bank during the week ended September 15. The note circulation sal 
increased in the same period by over 5,000 millions to 108,000 millions, P 
the highest ever recorded. Mr 

Sept. 27-—The discount rate of the Bank of France was raised from repli 
24 to 3 per cent.; the interest on National Defence Bonds from 3} to 
44 per cent. ; and that on 6 months’ Treasury Bills from 3 to 4 per cent. & }. y, 

Subscriptions were invited to a new series of Treasury Bills bearing § ,,..;,, 
interest at 3 per cent. not 1 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. macy 

Sept. 20.—Request to British Government for démarche in Berlin. a ae 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 4 

Sept. 21.—It was reported in Paris that in the final démarche made — *" © 
in Prague on M. Bonnet’s initiative the Czech Government were informed — "Po! 
that if the Franco-British proposais were rejected France would take — S'V¢ | 
no active steps to tie Herr Hitler’s hands. to the 

M. Blum was believed to have told a meeting of the Socialists that 
M. Bonnet had no right whatever to take such a step without securing I hav 
the approval of the Cabinet. The meeting decided to call for the the vi 
immediate convocation of Parliament. thoug 

The Parliamentary section of the Socialist Party passed a resolution F S 
protesting against the terms imposed on Czechoslovakia. The action Staten 
taken diplomatically had, it said, tended to reinforce, materially and a 
morally, régimes of violence, to isolate France, to precipitate the arma- Bt, | 
ments race, and hence to aggravate the risks of war. of coll 

A combined meeting of the Socialists, Communists, Dissident — P°ce 
Socialists, and Radicals decided to ask for the convening of Parliament, 
and sent an envoy to M. Daladier, who refused to consider the idea. Germ: 

Sept. 23.—M. Daladier told a delegation of Radicals that France 
would stand by her treaty obligations in the event of open aggression ¢ 
by Germany against Czechoslovakia. Churcl 

It was learnt that the Eastern frontiers had been reinforced by by pric 
10 divisions. stated 

Sept. 24.—M. Blum, in the Populaire, appealed to President Roosevelt failed, 
(the greatest personality in the temporal world) to speak out without Band th, 
waiting further, and to proclaim a truce and offer to act as umpll©. B hopeles 
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Mobilization papers for certain categories (regardless of age) were 
circulated, and priority for military transport and Government control 
of wireless stations were decreed. 

Sept. 25.—The Government were understood to have decided that 
the German Memorandum could not be accepted. 

An invitation was received from the British Government for the 
Premier and M. Bonnet to go to London, and they left by air in the 
afternoon, after a Cabinet meeting at which the Memorandum was 
examined and the decision taken as to what report should be given 
on it to the British Ministers. 

Sept. 26.—M. Daladier, M. Bonnet, and General Gamelin in London. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Ministers arrived back in Paris before 5 p.m. 

Sept. 27.—A meeting of Right Wing Parliamentary Groups rejected 
a proposal by M. Flandin demanding the immediate convocation of Parlia- 
ment. M. Daladier received from the heads of other groups assurances of 
their support in resisting any German attempt to solve the Sudeten 
problem by force. 

The two principal wireless stations broadcast in German the text of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast, President Roosevelt’s telegram, and the 
replies to it of Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, and Dr. Benes. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement for the press, said that at home 
he would like to draw attention to the perfect order and sang-froid being 
maintained ; and abroad, “ the struggle for peace,’”’ he declared, “ has 
not yet ended. Negotiations continue. Do not believe that our diplo- 
macy is inactive; it has been busy yet again to-day in a number of 
COBRA. 4,405 

M. Daladier, broadcasting to the nation, said he had just received 
an invitation to go to Munich, and had accepted it. On the eve of such 
important negotiations he must postpone the explanations he wanted to 
give the nation, but before his departure he wished to send his thanks 
to the people of France for their dignified attitude. He concluded : 

‘My task is very hard. Since the beginning of the difficulties . 

I have worked unceasingly and with all my strength to save peace and 
the vital interest of France. I shall continue to do so to-morrow in the 
thought that I have the whole nation behind me.” 

Sept. 30.—M. Daladier arrived in Paris from Munich and, in a short 
statement, said he had “the profound conviction that the agreement 
concluded was indispensable to the maintenance of peace in Europe and 
that, thanks to the desire to make reciprocal concessions and to the spirit 
of collaboration which has inspired the action of the four great Powers, 
peace is saved.” 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


_ Sept. 20.—Cardinal Innitzer signed a decree on behalf of the Catholic 
Church in Austria prohibiting the ‘‘ Union for Religious Peace ”’ formed 
by priests sympathetic to National Socialism. An official of the Church 
stated that their efforts to reach an agreement with the authorities had 
failed, and the new matrimonial law, the confiscation of clerical property, 
and the closing of Catholic schools proved that further negotiations were 
hopeless for the present. 
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Oct. 1.—The issue of a loan of 1,500 million marks was announced, 
to bear interest at 44 per cent. 

The degrees of all Jewish doctors in Vienna were officially cancelled, 
They were stated to number 4,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 20.—Herr Hitler received the Hungarian Premier and the 
Foreign Minister ; also the Polish Ambassador. 

Politisch-Diplomatische Korrespondenz said that “‘ apart from obtain- 
ing satisfaction for the wishes of the German element in Czechoslovakia 
a solution must be found which satisfies the justified interests of al] 
national groups—especially of the Hungarian and Polish groups.”’ 

The press published numerous reports of the sufferings of Sudeten- 
German refugees, of whom over 100,000 were stated to have entered the 
Reich. Accounts were also published of an incident at Seidenberg, near 
Gorlitz, the previous evening, where it was alleged that a detachment of 
the ‘‘ Red Guard,” disguised in Czech uniform, had been about to attack 
the refugees’ camp, and kidnap some of the inmates. 

The German frontier guard, at 3 a.m., saw “‘ several hundred men 
divided in military fashion into several units, approaching the frontier.” 
One of these units opened fire on the Customs house, while another 
attacked Seidenberg village. Two German guards were seriously wounded 
and 15 slightly. 

The Minister in Prague was instructed to protest sharply against 
the incident, and against another at Grenzbauden. 

Another report stated that fugitives had been fired on after they had 
reached German soil. 

Sept. 21.—The press continued to denounce the Prague Government, 
and to call for the destruction of the Republic. Papers demanded the 
“rooting out” of this “‘ outpost of Bolshevism” in Central Europe. 
The Nachtausgabe declared that ‘ this Bolshevist plague must be burned 
out.” 

It was stated in Vienna that thousands of young S.A. and S.S. men 
were volunteering for the Free Corps. 

Sept. 22.—Herr Hitler received Mr. Chamberlain at Godesberg, and 
they conferred in private for three hours. It was announced by the 
British delegation that it was intended to resume the conversations the 
following morning. The statement continued: “ In the meantime the 
first essential in the opinion of the Prime Minister is that there should be 
a determination on the part of all parties and on the part of all concerned 
to ensure that the local conditions in Czechoslovakia are such as not in 
any way to interfere with the progress of the conversations. The Prime 
Minister appeals most earnestly therefore to everybody to assist in main- 
taining a state of orderliness and to refrain from action of any kind that 
would be likely to lead to incidents.”’ 

A special news bulletin broadcast in the evening siated that 16 young 
Sudeten Germans belonging to the Sudeten Athletic Association had 
been fired on when crossing the frontier and, after expending thei! 
ammunition, had been forced to surrender. They were led out in batches 
of 4 to be shot for being caught with arms, but the third batch had 
escaped and got across into Germany. They believed their comrades 
had all been shot. 
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The News Agency issued a report from Eger, stating that Czech 
troops were reoccupying Sudeten towns which had been taken over by 
Sudeten Germans, and that armoured cars had entered Kénigsberg, 
Falkenau, Graslitz, and Neudek. 

The newspapers announced that Sudeten Germans had taken over 
the maintenance of order in the Eger and Graslitz districts. Wireless 
bulletins late in the evening alleged that 16 people in Egerland had been 
killed by Czech troops, who suddenly appeared in the afternoon with 
tanks and machine guns. The people, who had been rejoicing at their 
liberation, “fled into their houses, but not before the machine guns, 
opening fire, had killed 16 people in various localities. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published a cartoon of Dr. Benes, with a 
Czech soldier, being grasped by a giant hand, while another hand thrust 
before his eyes a paper bearing the legend, ‘“‘ Twenty years’ oppression, 
starvation, and murder of Sudeten Germans.”’ 

General Sirovy was referred to in the press as a tool of Moscow and 
“ Subordinate of the Red Army.” 

Sept. 23.—Mr. Chamberlain remained at Godesberg, but did not visit 
Herr Hitler, to whom he sent a letter in which he was understood to have 
asked for a guarantee that there should be no military action against 
Czechoslovakia during the negotiations which would be required in order 
to carry through the Anglo-French plan for the cession of Sudeten areas 
to the Reich. 

Later in the day Herr Hitler replied, and Mr. Chamberlain saw him 
at 10.30 p.m., their conversation lasting nearly 3 hours. 

A communiqué was then issued by the Wilhelmstrasse, reading, 
“The conversations between the Fiihrer and Mr. Chamberlain, which 
were held in a friendly spirit, ended to-day with the handing over of a 
German memorandum containing the final German attitude to the 
situation in Sudetenland. The British Prime Minister has undertaken 
to forward this memorandum to the Czech Government. 

“Mr. Chamberlain, accompanied by the British Ambassador and 
Sir Horace Wilson, visited the Fiihrer in the presence of the German 
Foreign Minister to say ‘Good-bye’ to him. The Fiihrer expressed to 
the British Prime Minister and the British Government on this occasion 
his sincere thanks and that of the German people for the efforts to bring 
about a peaceable solution of the Sudeten question. 

“ The British Prime Minister will leave Germany early this morning 
by air to return to England.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question at the end of the day, said, 
“Tam making certain proposals to the Czech Government,” and, asked 
if he regarded the situation as hopeless, said, ‘‘ I would not like to say 
that. It is up to them now.” 

Many papers printed reports of fighting on the Czech frontier, in 
which the Czech troops were represented as opening fire on Sudeten 
Germans without justification. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, writing of ‘‘ the blood-bath of September 
22,’ said, ‘‘ Bolshevism and its immorality are trumps in this shattered 
State, ruled by insane criminals. By this conduct the Czechs lose any 
right to merciful treatment. Once more they display themselves as a 
race for whom law and civilization mean nothing, and whose behaviour 
cannot be measured according to the usual rules of international life 
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The Nachiausgabe argued that, since separation had been decided 
















































and M. Daladier to a four-Power conference at Munich the next day. 





on it remained only to discuss at Godesberg the carrying out of separation, § !t@!!: 
It must be remembered that during the past 20 years the Czechs had Turk 

planted large colonies in the Sudeten areas by the use of force and terror, 
and that officials, frontier guards, and many people engaged in trade jy 4°™ 
and industry did not belong in the Sudeten territory. comny 
Sept. 24.—The Diplomatische-Korrespondenz said Mr. Chamberlain § - I 
had rendered valuable service to peace, and had “helped to open up a 
a prospect, on the basis of the Berchtesgaden conversations, that a noes 
threatening racial struggle, which even appeared unavoidable, may be day | 

diverted into the course of peaceful separation. ... He was also 
f able to convince himself that the German demands, now as hitherto,  P!°" 
| remain within the limits which correspond to the fulfilment of the § *" “ 
i principles of self-determination which have been - recognized by all B P°°P 
responsible parties—even by Prague. . . .” "os 
it Sept. 25.—Dr. Goebbels issued a Proclamation headed “ Historic Hitle 
rt Speech,” announcing that on September 26, at 8 p.m., a great speech to & pe 
i the people would be delivered, and declaring, “‘ The Fiihrer speaks. The ar 
it speech will be broadcast from all German stations. ... The local aa 
party directors will immediately begin preparations for this communal § @'®" 
wireless reception. There must be no one in the whole Reich who fails and t 
: to listen over the wireless to this historic speech.” 
i Much indignation was expressed in Berlin at the Czech mobilization, JB YO"! 
i which, it was declared, came as a surprise to Mr. Chamberlain when he long ; 
f ' learned of it on the evening of September 23, and much disturbed him. decisi 
i As to the point that it was a reply to excessive German demands, § &°™ 
authoritative quarters declared that the Memorandum presented to Mr. Jp £8! 
i Chamberlain did not ask for more from the Prague Government than 1 
they had already agreed to give. mans 
Herr Hitler arrived in Berlin, and received Field-Marshal Géring. § them 
4 He also received the King of Bulgaria. them. 
Fe Sept. 26.—Herr Hitler received Sir Horace Wilson about 4.30 p.m, B . 
i and discussed for an hour a personal letter brought by the latter from ff ‘tes 
Mr. Chamberlain. adopt 
i The message from President Roosevelt was not published in Germany, JB 248°. 
; and nothing appeared in the press as to the reaction in England and 1 
3 France to the Godesberg discussions and the German Memorandum. rs Ws 
Herr Hitler’s speech in Berlin. (See Special Note.) ae 
; Sept. 27.—Herr Hitler sent a reply to President Roosevelt’s message, let: 7 
y in which he stated that responsibility for peace or war rested on the — °° a 
1 Czechoslovak Government. Neither the message nor the reply were Cai 
; published in Germany. (For text see p. 25). we 
‘i Herr Hitler received Sir Horace Wilson, to whom he was believed J 
re to have repeated that he was determined to carry out the policy pro- of the 
claimed in his speech in Berlin; either the Czechs would hand over could 
if on October 1 the territory already ceded in principle, or Germany would — 8°"¢ra 
; take it. aaa 
Mi The press published the Fiihrer’s speech, with headlines reading B 4H 
; “War or peace? Let Benes choose now. We are determined.”’ ing hi 
i Sept. 28.—Herr Hitler invited Mr. Chamberlain, Signor Mussolini, Proes 
of { 
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He had previously received the British, the French, and later the 
Italian Ambassador, while the Ambassadors of the U.S.A., Poland, and 
Turkey visited the Foreign Ministry. 

The official News Agency stated that reports that Germany had 
demanded by 2 p.m. on September 29 a definite reply from Prague were 


completely unfounded. 
Speaking in Berlin to a meeting of workmen Dr. Goebbels said he 


could assure them that they would get their wish that their Sudeten 
brethren and their land should return in one way or the other. ‘‘ The 
day is quite close ; perhaps closer than Prague believes.” 

‘We shall wait a certain time yet,’’ he went on, “ but Prague’s 
promise must be fulfilled either peacefully or with force. We shall put 
an end to the war which Dr. Benes is now waging against the German 

eople.”’ 

' Sept. 29.—Mr Chamberlain, Signor Mussolini, and M. Daladier 
arrived in Munich, and a conference was held between them and Herr 
Hitler. Herr von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano took part, and the dis- 
cussions lasted throughout the afternoon and evening. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung described the conference as a grandiose 
attempt to snatch the fate of Europe from the gulf of fearful developments 
and to lead the way to great new possibilities. 

It declared that without the Czechoslovak-French Alliance matters 
would never have come to their present pass, since Prague would 
long ago have adopted a different attitude towards Germany. Also, the 
decision whether a European war would arise out of-a clash between 
Germany and Benes’s State lay with France ; if France did not come in 
England would never do so. 

The writer then made a plea for better relations with France. Ger- 
mans wanted peace and friendship with her, but that could not prevent 
them from giving freedom to 3$ million Germans who wished to come to 
them. 
Sept. 30.—It was announced in Munich at 1.30 a.m. that the four 
statesmen had signed an agreement at 12.30 a.m. as to the methods to be 
adopted in the transfer of the Sudeten Territory. (For particulars see 
page 5.) 

The press published more atrocity stories from Czechoslovakia, and 
also accused the Czechs of trying to sabotage the plebiscite by confiscating 
the municipal files at Falkenau and Chodau. 

The “‘ Commission of Ambassadors’ charged with arranging the 
details for the execution of the Agreement met in Berlin, Germany being 
represented by Freiherr von Weizsacker, the Foreign State Secretary. 
Czechoslovakia was represented by her Minister in Berlin. 

Just before leaving Munich Mr. Chamberlain told representatives 

of the British press that he had always been of the opinion that if they 
could solve the Czechoslovak problem peacefully it would open the way 
generally to appeasement in Europe. He then read out the text of the 
joint declaration signed by Herr Hitler and himself. 
_ Herr Henlein sent a telegram (from Bayreuth) to Herr Hitler, thank- 
ing him “ for the freedom you have won for us,” and saying he had 
“ changed the unspeakable misery of millions into a deep joy and proud 
confidence.” 
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Oct. 1.—Herr Hitler announced that Herr Henlein, whom he had 
appointed Reich Commissioner for the Sudeten Territory, would take 
over the administration of the areas as and when their occupation was 
completed. 

The International Commission of Ambassadors met, and set up a 
plebiscite committee to decide upon the districts in which plebiscites 
should be held, and evolve means of carrying them through. 

It also set up an economic and financial committee, to deal with 
questions such as the share of the Czechoslovak public debt which should 
be borne by the Sudeten Territory, compensation to the Prague Govern- 
ment for the loss of public property, the rate of exchange between Reichs- 
marks and Czech Kroner in the ceded areas, and problems connected with 
the exchange of populations. 

Oct. 2.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, commenting on Munich, said 
that the historical importance of the Conference lay in the fact that the firm 
determination of Herr Hitler and the political far-sightedness of the Duce 
succeeded in eliminating Soviet Russia from the concert of the European 
Great Powers. It added that the League of Nations was dead. 

Herr Henlein issued a proclamation to his followers calling on them 
to ensure the freedom of the whole Qudeten German territory through 
the result of the plebiscites. 

Oct. 3.—Herr Hitler at Eger. (See Sudeten Territory.) 

A full report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Parliament was broadcast 
by all stations. 

All three sub-committees of the Commission of Ambassadors met. 
The Military Sub-Committee dealt with minor difficulties which had 
arisen in Zones I and 2, and it was learnt that it would be assisted in its 
work by 30 British officers who had arrived in Prague as observers. 


SUDETEN TERRITORY. 


Oct. 1.—German troops began to march into the first zone at 2 p.m. 
They numbered some 1,500 men. 

The Czech forces had withdrawn the previous night to a line 1 mile 
behind the Moldau River. 

Oct. 2.—Troops entered the second zone, containing the town of 
Reichenberg and many industrial centres. 

Oct. 3.—A division of German troops occupied the third zone (the 
triangle containing Asch, Eger, Carlsbad, Falkenau, Marienbad, etc.), and 
at 1 p.m. Herr Hitler arrived at Eger, accompanied by Herr Henlein. 

In a short speech Herr Hitler said “‘ the whole German nation greets 
through me, not only you, but the whole Sudeten German land, which in 
a few days will all belong to the Reich. But this greeting is at the same 
time an oath: never again shall this land be torn from the Reich.”’ 

“You yourselves,” he went on, “like all other Germans, will now 
have to take your share in the protection of the Reich. . . . The 
nation was ready to draw the sword for you.”’ 

He concluded, ‘‘ Now we enter into the great German future, and 
will in this hour thank the Almighty that He has blessed us on ou! 
way in the past and ask Him to lead us to good in the future.” 
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Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 26.—The War Office called up officers and men of Anti-aircraft 
Units and Coast Defence Units of the Territorial Army. 

Sept. 27.—An Order-in-Council declared the existence of a case 
of emergency, and authorized the calling up of defensive units of the 
Auxiliary Air Force. 

The Admiralty announced that it had been decided to mobilize 
the Fleet as a purely precautionary measure. 

The Queen launched the liner Queen Elizabeth on the Clyde, and 
gave the nation a message from the King, who, she said, “ bids the 
people of this country to be of good cheer, in spite of the dark clouds 
hanging over them, and indeed, over the whole world. He knows well 
that, as ever before in critical times, they will keep cool heads and brave 
hearts. . .. 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Duff Cooper resigned the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty owing to disagreement with the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. 
Oct. 2.—The King, in a message to his people, said ‘‘ The time of 
anxiety is past, and we have been able to-day to offer our thanks to the 
Almighty for His mercy in sparing us the horrors of war. 

‘T would like now to thank the men and women of this country for 
their calm resolve during these critical days, and for the readiness with 
which they responded to the different calls made upon them. After the 
magnificent efforts of the Prime Minister in the cause of peace, it is my 
fervent hope that a new era of friendship and prosperity may be dawning 
among the peoples of the world.” 


” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 20.—A reply was received from the Czechoslovak Government 
to the Anglo-French proposals. 

The French Ambassador asked the British Government to make 
a démarche in Berlin, drawing the attention of the Reich Government 
to the importance of refraining from any hasty action in view of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to Herr Hitler. 

Sept. 21.—After a study of the Czech reply late the previous night, 
the Government (and the French Government) early in the morning 
addressed an urgent appeal to Prague for a more definite reply to the 
Anglo-French proposals. 

The final reply of the Czech Government was received in the evening. 

Lord Halifax received the Polish Ambassador, who presented his 
Government’s case for the cession to Poland of the area in Teschen 
containing the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia. 

The Hungarian Minister in London was also understood to have 
told the Foreign Office that his Government considered any concessions 
made to the Sudeten Germans should also be made to the Magyar minority, 
who would not be satisfied with autonomy if the Germans were allowed 
to secede. The Hungarian claim was at least as good as the German, 
on both historical and racial grounds. 

Sept. 22.—Mr. Chamberlain left London for Godesberg and, in a 
parting message, said: ‘‘ A peaceful solution of the Czechoslovakia 
problem is an essential preliminary to a better understanding between 
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the British and German peoples ; and that, in turn, is the indispensable 
foundation of European peace. 

“European peace is what I am aiming at, and I hope this journey 
may open the way to get it.” 
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Conversation with Herr Hitler, and issue of statement by the J abar 
British Delegation. (See Germany. External Affairs.) of E 
Statement of the Government’s attitude to League reform. (See § into 
League of Nations.) been 
Sept. 23.—It was stated in London that Mr. Chamberlain had returned 
to Germany with detailed proposals, but with certain limits beyond mad 
d which it was known to be impossible to go. Responsible opinion was B °°V' 
! that the obligation to state in clear and specific terms exactly what § *"S' 
i was wanted on the other side, continually avoided by the Sudeten 
t Germans in Prague, could no longer be avoided by the German Govern- § ™°" 
ment. and 
H Hitch in the negotiations at Godesberg and communiqué issued by BC" | 
: the German Foreign Office. (See Germany. External Affairs.) — 
Hf Sept. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain arrived back in London by air, and § °Y 4 
; said to the press, ‘‘ I will only say this: I trust that all concerned will §. 
continue their efforts to solve the Czechoslovakia problem peaceably, B'S ™ 
because on that turns the peace of Europe in our time.” ra . 
{ Sept. 25.—It was pointed out in London that the broadcast from of bl 
6 Prague regarding the Czech mobilization needed correction. The order | 
f for mobilization had been issued before any demands made by Herr B. 
i Hitler at Godesberg could have been known in Prague. Actually, up wt. 
, : to the eve of the Godesberg meeting the British Government had urgently - _ 
advised the Czech Government not to mobilize. Either just before or nd | 
: during the conversations an appeal from Prague reached London insisting J “"° - 
; on the growing menace of the military situation, and the view was then be 
taken in London that the British Government could exercise no further °°" 
pressure in resistance to Czech mobilization without incurring the moral ad 
obligation to support Czechoslovakia in arms in case German troops with 
crossed the frontier. Czeck 
i The reply sent to repeated enquiries was to the effect that Britain It we 
4 could not now advise either for or against mobilization which, if carried J °! all 
i out, must be on the Prague Government’s sole responsibility. The British ‘ 
‘ Government were, however, constrained to add a warning of the possible and t 
grave consequences of mobilization. and | 
t The Prime Minister had left for Germany, and these interchanges telegr 
took place without his knowledge. The terms of Herr Hitler’s Godesberg ff won 
{ proposals were still unknown when the Foreign Office was informed that  *P°°° 
; a definite decision to mobilize had been taken in Prague. ‘ 
4 Sept. 26.—Mr. Chamberlain despatched a personal letter to Herr = sa 
' Hitler by air. It was taken by Sir Horace Wilson, who handed it to Herr £ Set 
Hitler in the afternoon 3 hours before the latter made his speech. Minic 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax had previously consulted with fy d 
) M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, who were accompanied by General Gamelin, \ 
: and had arrived in London before 10 a.m. They left by air for Pars B 
4 in the afternoon. sad 3 
{ A communiqué stated that at the meeting between the Ministers = I 






of the two Governments “ full accord was established on all points.” 
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The Prime Minister issued a statement after the delivery of Herr 
Hitler’s speech, in which he said : 

‘‘T have read the speech of the German Chancellor and I appreciate 
his references to the efforts I have made to save the peace. I cannot 
abandon those efforts, since it seems to me incredible that the peoples 
of Europe, who do not want war with one another, should be plunged 
into a bloody struggle over a question on which agreement has already 
been largely obtained. 

“It is evident that the Chancellor has no faith that the promises 
made will be carried out. These promises were made, not to the German 
Government direct, but to the British and French Governments in the 
first instance. 

‘Speaking for the British Government, we regard ourselves as 
morally responsible for seeing that the promises are carried out fairly 
and fully, and we are prepared to undertake that they shall be so carried 
out with all reasonable promptitude, provided that the German Govern- 
ment will agree to the settlement of terms and conditions of transfer 
by discussion and not by force.” 

“T trust that the Chancellor will not reject this proposal, which 
is made in the same spirit of friendliness as that in which I was received 
in Germany, and which, if it is accepted, will satisfy the German desire 
for the union of Sudeten Germans with the Reich without the shedding 
of blood in any part of Europe.” 

It was authoritatively stated in London late in the evening that if, 
in spite of all efforts made by the British Prime Minister, a German 
attack was made on Czechoslovakia, the immediate result must be that 
France would be bound to come to her assistance, and that Great Britain 
and Russia would certainly stand by France. 

The German claim to the transfer of the Sudeten areas had already 
been conceded by the French, British, and Czechoslovak Governments. 

It was added that during the past week Mr. Chamberlain had tried 
with the German Chancellor to find a way of settling peacefully the 
Czechoslovak question. It was still possible to do so by negotiation. 
It was still not too late to stop this great tragedy, and for the peoples 
of all nations to insist on a settlement by free negotiation. 

Sept. 27.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement to the nation 
and the Empire (see p. 29). His speech was also broadcast in German 
and Italian, as part of a bulletin which included President Roosevelt's 
telegrams and the replies to it of the heads of the British, French, and 
Czechoslovak Governments, and Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Herr Hitler’s 
speech, 

Sept. 28.—A White Paper was issued containing the text of the 
letters exchanged between Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler, of the Anglo- 
French proposals of September 19, and the Godesberg Memorandum 
of September 23, of Lord Runciman’s letter of September 21 to the Prime 
Minister, and of letters from the Czechoslovak Minister in London to 
Lord Halifax, of September 25 and 26. Cmd. 5847. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement to the House of Commons and 
announcement of visit to Munich to meet Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, 
and M. Daladier. (See Special Note.) 

Invitation sent to Signor Mussolini. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 
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Sept. 29.—Mr. Chamberlain left for Munich, accompanied by Sir 
Horace Wilson, Mr. Strang, Sir William Malkin, and Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s arrival in Munich. (See Germany. External 
A ffairs.) 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Chamberlain arrived back in London, and was given 
an ovation by very large crowds, both at the airport and in London. In 
response to a request for a message to the nation, he said he wanted to 
thank the British people for the support he had received, and “ next | 
want to say that the settlement of the Czechoslovak problem which has 
now been achieved is, in my view, only a prelude to a larger settlement 
in which all Europe may find peace.”’ 

He then told of his last conversation with Herr Hitler, and read out 
the text of the declaration, signed by him and the German Chancellor, 
placing on record their resolve to adopt the method of consultation to 
deal with all questions concerning Germany and Great Britain. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Chamberlain sent a message to M. Daladier in which 
he said he wished to express his grateful appreciation of the latter’s loyal 
and helpful collaboration, and his admiration of the courage and dignity 
with which he had represented France. He referred to the declaration 
signed by Herr Hitler and himself, and the sentiments expressed in it, 
and went on, “ Closely united as are the hearts of our peoples, I know 
that these sentiments are true of your country no less than of my own. 
I look forward to renewed and continuous co-operation with you in further 
efforts for the consolidation of European peace through an extension of 
the goodwill and confidence which so happily inspires the relations 
between our two countries.” 

Oct. 3.—A White Paper was issued containing further documents 
in connection with the Munich Conference, with two maps showing how 
the claims of the Godesberg Memorandum were modified by the Munich 
Agreement. Cmd. 5848. 

Debate in Parliament and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. (See Special 
Note, page 10.) 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in London as the guest of the 
Government. 

The Foreign Office announced that the British Legion had offered 
to place its organization at the Government’s disposal for services in 
connection with the Czechoslovak settlement, and the Government had 
accepted the offer and asked the Legion to provide a force of 1,000 police 
for duties in the plebiscite areas. The probable duration of service would 
be 6 to 8 weeks. Civilian clothes would be worn, and no arms carried. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in the House of Commons in 
which he pointed out the differences between the terms respectively 
of the Godesberg Memorandum and the Munich Agreement. 

In the House of Lords Lord Halifax narrated the events leading 
to the Munich Conference, and also explained the modifications of the 
Godesberg Memorandum obtained at the Conference. He also dealt 
with the Anglo-French guarantee to Czechoslovakia, saying that the 
two Governments felt morally bound to take that step. 
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He announced that the Government, in reply to a request from the 
Czechoslovak Government for a loan, had decided to place {10 million 
at their disposal for their urgent needs. 


Hungary 

Sept. 20.—M. Imredy and M. de Kanya left by air for Berchtesgaden. 
On his return in the evening the Premier made a statement to “ the whole 
Hungarian nation,’’ saying that he had had a conversation with Herr 
Hitler which was the more important because within the next few hours 
or days a new Anglo-German meeting would take place. 

They had felt the need for a detailed discussion with the Fiihrer of 
the situation in Czechoslovakia. The demand of the Magyar minority 
there for a plebiscite would be supported by the Government with all 
the means at their command. 

It was made known in Budapest that Hungary would go to “ the 
last extremity ’’ to thwart any settlement that would satisfy only one of 
the countries with territorial claims against Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 21.—Hungarian claims against Czechoslovakia put forward in 
London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

A mass demonstration in Budapest passed a resolution demanding 
that all the non-Czech nationalities in Czechoslovakia be given freedom 
to exercise the right of self-determination. 

A crowd, estimated at nearly 500,000, took an oath that they would 
never forsake the cause of the Magyars there. 

The entire garrison of a fort over the frontier were reported to have 
crossed the Ipoly and surrendered to the Hungarian frontier guards. 


Sept. 22.—It was announced that the Minister in Prague was notifying 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister of the Hungarian Government's 
expectation that the same method as that devised to solve the German 
problem would be applied to the Magyar cause. 

Admiral Horthy returned from East Prussia. 

Sept. 23.—All officers and N.C.O.s were ordered by wireless to report 
for duty at once. 

Sept. 24.—The frontier with Czechoslovakia was closed by the Prague 
Government and all traffic, including posts, telephones, etc., suspended. 
The press expressed great indignation at this, and at reports that promin- 
ent Magyars had been arrested in Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 25.—Validity of non-aggression pact with Yugoslavia re-stated. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

Sept. 28.—It was announced that the Czech Foreign Minister had 
informed the Hungarian Minister in Prague that he was ready to start 
friendly negotiations with the Hungarian Government. A _ further 
official statement intimated that Prague apparently proposed to offer to 
the Hungarians the application of the Nationalities Statute, regarded 
in Budapest as defunct, and it was stated there that the Czech reply was 
considered unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

An official denial was issued through Legations abroad of a rumour 
that Hungary was mobilizing. 

Oct. 1.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
Munich settlement was a truly peaceful one. It was not “ pregnant 
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with the germs of decay,” as it was based on the only possible foundation 
of a lasting peace—justice. 

No discrimination to the detriment of the Hungarians could be 
accepted. Hungary had often shown her wish to reach her goal by 
peaceful ways, but peaceful intentions did not imply weak renunciation, 

Oct. 2.—It was announced that the Minister in Prague had presented 
a Note to the Czech Foreign Minister, requesting the Government to 
enter into immediate negotiations in conformity with the Munich Agree- 
ment to settle the problem of national self-determination for Hungarians 
in Czechoslovakia. 

It was announced that the Government had agreed to a proposal 
just received by telegram from Prague that a mixed commission be 
appointed to discuss the question of the Hungarian minority. 


India 
Sept. 24.—It was learnt that 22 of the Indian rulers had offered their 
services to the King-Emperor in the event of war. 


Iraq 
Oct. 3.—The Foreign Minister in London. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 22.—Signor Mussolini cut short his tour in the north and 
returned to Rome. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 20.—See Special Note for Signor Mussolini’s speeches on this 
and subsequent days. 

Sept. 27.—Signor Maraviglia, writing in the Tribuna, said that the 
British guarantee offered by Mr. Chamberlain offered no check, but rather 
an additional incentive to the deceitful activity and intrigues of Dr. 
Benes. News from London and Paris suggested the existence there of 
irresponsible factions wanting war, not for the defence of Czecho- 
slovakia, or even for a more stable Europe, but to open the way for a 
Bolshevist revolution. These factions had already gained the upper 
hand in Paris and were on the point of doing so in London, and the war 
machine of the two countries had already been put in motion. So much 
so that Chamberlain’s voice seemed practically isolated. 

A special edition of the Giornale d’Italia published the full text of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast under the heading “ Decisive Day for 
European Peace.”’ 

Signor Gayda said that the announcement of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia’s ‘‘ armed solidarity ” mistakenly ‘‘ associates the forces of 
disorder with those of order.’”’ He expressed concern at the French 
preparations in the neighbourhood of the Italian frontier and coasts, 
at the British naval concentration in the Mediterranean, and at the joint 
defence measures being taken by the Egyptian and British authorities 
in Egypt. Against whom was all this directed ? 

The Lavoro Fascista considered that there was no difference between 
the first German proposals accepted by Prague and the Godesberg 
demands, and said no one, even in London, Paris, or Prague, seemed to 
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know what the difference was. In‘reality, it stated, it was “‘ merely 
a revival of hatred against Germany.” 

The cruiser and mine-layer which had been stationed at Shanghai 
to protect Italian interests were reported to have left there at very short 
notice. 
Sept. 28.—Signor Mussolini received from the British Ambassador 
a message from Mr. Chamberlain, asking him to use his influence for peace 
with Herr Hitler. He at once telephoned to the Ambassador in Rome, 
and at 6 p.m. left for Munich, accompanied by Count Ciano. 

The Foreign Minister also saw the U.S. Ambassador, who handed 
him a personal message from Mr. Roosevelt to Signor Mussolini. 

Sept. 29.—The Giornale d'Italia announced in a midnight edition 
that the Munich conference had concluded “ to the full satisfaction of 
Germany,” and the agreement which “ gives back peace to the people ”’ 
was the result of the intimate harmony created between Italy and Ger- 
many by the axis. 

The British Prime Minister, in spite of certain contrary political 
tendencies, had been able to re-create and maintain an active collaboration 
with Signor Mussolini. 

The agreement was concluded only a few hours after Signor Mussolini 
had been called to intervene personally, and “ his figure stands out as the 
saviour of the peace of Europe in the contemporary history of the world.” 

Sept. 30.—On his return from Munich Signor Mussolini, speaking to 
a large crowd, said, ‘‘ Comrades, you have been living through memorable 
hours. At Munich we worked for peace based on justice. Is not this 
the ideal of the Italian people ? ”’ 

Oct. 3.—It was officially announced that the men called up during 
the previous two weeks would be released in stages after October Io. 
(No previous notice of their mobilization had been made public.) They 
were the 3 classes rg10 to 1912, reservists of the Alpini, and Blackshirts 
of the territorial anti-aircraft defence. 

Informazione Diplomatica stated that the Polish and Hungarian 
claims in Czechoslovakia had not originally been due for discussion at 
Munich, but were brought up by Signor Mussolini. It gave the number 
of Magyars as “‘ about a million.” 


Japan 

Sept. 21.—The Cabinet approved the reply declining the League 
invitation. (See League of Nations, September 19.) 

The appointments of Mr. Shigemitsu and Mr. Shiratori as Ambassa- 
dors to London and Rome respectively were approved. 

Sept. 22.—The Foreign Minister declined the League’s invitation, 
stating, in a telegram to Geneva, that Japan held the firm belief that 
the method envisaged in the Covenant “ cannot bring about a just and 
adequate solution ” of the conflict. 

Sept. 28.—It was announced in Tokyo that the Foreign Minister had 
decided to give serious consideration to a suggestion of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that Japan should make a proposal for the settlement of the Sudeten 
question on the lines of Mr. Roosevelt’s second message to Herr Hitler. 

It was stated that ‘‘ appropriate measures ’’ would be taken. 

Sept. 29.—The Domei Agency, in a statement attributed to “‘ Foreign 
Office quarters,”” said that the enforcement of sanctions meant that the 
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nations applying them recognized a state of war between Japan and 
China. Japan would then be able to alter her policy of respecting the 
rights and interests of such nations in China, and to conduct the campaign 
as she liked. 

General Ugaki resigned, and it was reported that the Prime Minister 
would temporarily assume the office of Foreign Minister. It was under- 
stood that there had been disagreement between the Army and the 
Foreign Office ve the establishment of the China Office. 

The Parliamentary Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs also resigned, 
and Mr. Satoh and Mr. Arita resigned the posts of Diplomatic Advisers, 
recently created. 

Oct. 1.—The Cabinet approved the main principles of the plan for 
the China Board, leaving the status of its Director-General and its 
relations with the War, Navy, Finance, and Foreign Ministers to be defined 
by a conference of four Ministers. 

The Domei Agency stated that the plan provided for the establish- 
ment of the China Board for the duration of the China “ incident ”’ to 
administer the political, economic, and cultural affairs of China, except 
where negotiations with foreign Powers were involved. 

The Board would also control all Japanese companies operating in 
China and co-ordinate the activities there of the various Ministries by a 
specially created liaison committee. Local branches of it would be 
established in China, to which the Army and special service agencies were 
to transfer their business. 

The Hocht stated that the Board would “ translate into action a 
forcible China policy, while, with General Ugaki’s resignation, Japan will 
break once for all with her pro-British policy and make efforts to 
strengthen the Anti-Comintern Triangle.”’ 

Oct. 3.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement on the League 
Council’s report on sanctions against Japan, in which it was pointed out 
that by the invocation of para. 3 of Article 17 the League recognized the 
existence of a state of war between Japan and China. This was in- 
consistent with the attitude of member States which, when demanding 
respect for their interests in China, declared that no state of war existed. 
‘“‘ Should any country resort to sanctions against Japan,” it said, “ our 
Government are ready to adopt counter-measures.”’ 

The statement also said Japan found difficulty in maintaining the 
policy of co-operation hitherto pursued with the League’s social and 
technical activities. The League organs, even in these fields, had ex- 
ceeded their duties, ‘‘ slandering at every turn Japan’s action in China.” 

The Prime Minister assumed office as Foreign Minister, and told the 
press that there would be no change in foreign policy, which was based 
on the determination not to deal with Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, 
and to end the China conflict as quickly as possible. 

He said the talks with the British Ambassador would go on. 


League of Nations 

Sept. 20.—The British delegation submitted a resolution in the 
Assembly embodying the three following principles :—The intentional 
bombing of civilian populations is illegal; targets aimed at from the 
air must be legitimate objectives and capable of identification ; and any 
attack on a legitimate objective must be made in such a manner that 
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the civilian population in the neighbourhood was not bombed by accident. 

He added that it would be necessary to reach agreement on what 
was meant by “ legitimate objectives,” and proposed the appointment 
of a technical committee to draft a resolution. 

In the Assembly Committee on Mandates the Iraqi representative 
stated the case for the Arabs in Palestine, saying that the attitude of 
some European States who regarded Palestine as a convenient receptacle 
for their Jews was now inadmissible. 

Events had shown that the very suggestion of partition had fanned 
the flames of racial hatred. He appealed for a policy of conciliation on 
the lines of guaranteeing civil rights to Jews and Arabs alike. 

Mr. Butler, for the British Government, said the matter was to some 
extent sub judice. He could only repeat the statement already made 
on behalf of his Government that they would await the report of the 
Woodhead Commission before taking a decision. Mr. Anderson (Den- 
mark) was appointed rapporteur. 

Sept. 21.—Announcement by Spanish Prime Minister ve foreign 
ombatants in the Government ranks. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

It was understood that Greece, Yugoslavia, and the Dominican 
epublic would be elected to seats on the Council for 3 years in place 
f Poland, Rumania, and Ecuador. 

M. Litvinoff, in the Assembly, said the League was created to replace 
he old system of military alliances by collective assistance to the victim 
ff aggression, but it had done nothing in this sphere, and Czechoslovakia 
ad not even been mentioned on the agenda of the present session. 

He announced that the Soviet Government had, on September 10, 
informed Prague that they were prepared, in accordance with treaty, 
o afford immediate and effective assistance if France did so. 

He maintained that even now the League was strong enough, by 
ollective action, to avert or arrest aggression. The exponents of aggres- 
sion had formed a bloc to defend it, and had grown immensely strong 
luring the past 3 years, thanks to tolerance, propaganda, concessions, 
pid intrigues. They were still weaker than the possible bloc of peaceable 
tates, but the policy of humouring the aggressor could only strengthen 
ie forces of aggression and expand their scope. 

It was now proposed to eliminate the obligatory character of sanc- 
ions. If aid was to depend on a separate decision in each case there 
ould be no feeling of security. To grant aid to another in one’s own 
nterests required no League of Nations. 

At the moment, when a further list of sacrifices to the god of aggres- 
ion was being drawn up, the Soviet disclaimed all responsibility for the 
events taking place, and their consequences. Just after the Anschluss 
is Government had proposed to the other Great Powers a collective 
leliberation to adopt collective preventive measures; this had not 
eceived its just appreciation. A few days before he left Moscow the 
rench Government had inquired about their attitude in the event of 
httack on Czechoslovakia, and he had replied unambiguously that they 
tended to fulfil their obligations under their Pact, and that their War 
epartment was ready immediately to participate in a conference with 
embers of the French and Czech War Departments to discuss the 
easures appropriate to the moment. 
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They had also said they considered the question ought to be raised 
in the League in order to get a consultation between the European Power; 
and other interested States so as to decide, if possible, upon the terms of 
a collective démarche. 

Sept. 22.—Mr. R. A. Butler, speaking in the 6th (Political) Committee 
explained the British Government’s attitude towards reform of the 
Covenant. They thought the question of sanctions should be dealt with 
at once, and summarized their views under four points :—(1) There should 
be no unconditional obligation of States to apply Article 16. Each case 
must be considered on its merits. (2) There should be a general obliga- 
tion between States to consult as to whether, and if so, to what extent, 
they would act in common under that Article. (3) Each member should 
be free to judge of its own participation in action under it. (4) The 
above three points in no way diverged from the principle that resort to 
war by any State was a matter of concern to the whole League, and not 
one towards which members were entitled to adopt an attitude of 
indifference. 

Sept. 23.—M. Litvinoff, speaking in the Political Committee, referred 
to the Soviet Pact with Czechoslovakia, and pointed out that Russia 
could only come to that country’s aid in virtue of a voluntary decision 
on her part or of a decision by the League of Nations. It was the Prague 
Government that had insisted that the Pact should be conditional upon 
assistance by France. 

The Prague Government, in fact, had not raised the question of 
Russian assistance independently of aid from France. After they 
accepted the ultimatum they asked the Soviet Government what their 
attitude would be—i.e. whether Russia would consider herself bound by 
the Pact if Germany presented new demands or the Anglo-German 
negotiations were unsuccessful and Czechoslovakia decided to defend her 
frontiers with arms. 

This was understandable, because after Czechoslovakia had accepted 
the ‘‘ German-British-French ”’ ultimatum (which included the eventual 
denunciation of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact) the Soviet Government. 
had the right to renounce the Pact. Nevertheless, they had replied that 
in the event of France granting assistance the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact 
would again enter into force. 

The economic committee of the Assembly discussed the results 0! 
restrictions in trade, and the British delegate said there was a tendency 
to believe that international trade should be regulated by restrictions 
and exchange control. But countries which had followed this course! 
had impoverished themselves, and such partial success as they had hai—W 
was due to the fact that other countries had not adopted the system", 
It was their exports to free countries that had enabled the countries with 
controlled economies to keep going. 

In the Political Committee the Canadian and South African delegates 
supported the British view that the system of sanctions had become 
non-automatic. . 

Sept. 25.—Mr. de Valera broadcast an address to the U.S.A. in whic! 
he said the delegations at the Assembly were following with anxiety, bu! 
with hope, the effort being made on Mr. Chamberlain’s initiative to obtaiyy 
a just and peaceful solution of the Sudeten problem. If it were found Ij 
would be madness to sit by and see another crisis develop in regard 
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The time for something like a general European conference or one 
between the greater Powers was overdue. Sacrifices at such a conference 
would be far less than the sacrifices involved in a war. 

The war of the bully, the war of sheer aggression, was not the war 
they need fear most, but that which had its origin in just claims denied. 
The idea of collective assistance for the maintenance of wrong was a 
monstrosity ; let it be replaced by that of collective assistance for the 
undoing of wrongs. 

Sept. 27.—The Council met in secret and decided that as a result 
of the Japanese refusal of the invitation (in connection with the Chinese 
appeal under Article 17), para. 3 of Article 17 became applicable, i.e., 
sanctions became applicable. 

Sept. 28.—At a further secret session the Council dealt with a resolu- 
tion (drafted by a Committee composed of representatives of France, 
Great Britain, China, Greece, and Russia) deciding that Article 16 came 
into force, but recognizing that the moment was not suitable for collective 
action. 
It added that the action of Japan was a violation of the Kellogg 
Treaty and of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, and invited the members 
of the League individually to support China. 

The delegations of Belgium and Sweden maintained, however, that 
‘Bthe Council was not competent to pronounce Japan to be the aggressor. 

The General Committee of the Assembly drew up a resolution 
expressing the deep interest with which the representatives of the 29 
‘nations had watched the development of the situation in Europe, and 
declaring that the Assembly was convinced that the existing differences 
ere capable of being solved by peaceful means. 

The Assembly expressed the earnest hope that no Government would 
‘attempt to impose a settlement by force, and it welcomed and fully 
.passociated itself with the messages of the President of the U.S.A. in this 
‘regard. 

Sept. 29.—Japanese statement re the possibility of sanctions being 
imposed by the League. (See Japan.) 

The Assembly, in plenary session, adopted unanimously without 
discussion the resolution on the situation in Europe. 

The 6th (Political) Committee agreed to several draft resolutions 
on the application of the principles of the Covenant. 

Sept. 30.—The Assembly considered the proposal to exclude Article 11 
spf the Covenant from the Unanimity Rule by substituting for it unanimity 

(BWithout the parties to the dispute. Hungary and Poland voted against 
it, and rz countries abstained, and the resolution was, therefore, not 
adopted. 
The Council decided to communicate to the U.S.A., Brazil, Germany, 
‘@Japan, and other non-members the proposals for collaboration between 
¢mthe League and non-member States and for the separation of the Covenant 
rom the Peace Treaties. 

It adopted a report on the Chinese appeal to the effect that, while it 
ras evident from experience that the elements of co-operation were not 
assured, yet China had a right to the sympathy and aid of the other 

eague members. 


It also adopted a resolution inviting Governments to investigate any 
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cases of the use of toxic gases in war that might come to their notice, ang 


report to the League. 
The Council agreed to the Spanish Government’s request that ; 


should send an international commission to verify the withdrawal of the 


foreigners serving in their forces. A resolution to that effect was adopte( 
without opposition, Peru and Bolivia abstaining from voting. The 
resolution also stated that the Council appointed a committee of thres 
members (the representatives of Britain, France, and Iran), whose dut 
it would be to constitute, dispatch, and direct the working of the com 
mission. 

The Chairman of the Council, Sefior Calderon, paid a tribute to Mr 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ a great Englishman,” and declared that “ this knight o 
peace, who possesses neither hatred, envy, nor fierceness, has attaine( 
the highest summit of human grandeur and acquired honour greater thay 
that of all conquerors. . . .” 

Oct. 1.—The Assembly was adjourned, after adopting a resolutioy 
embodying the amendments to the Covenant necessary to enable it to bs 
separated from the Peace Treaties. The resolution was then embodie( 
in a Protocol, which was signed by 27 States. 


The Netherlands 


Sept. 20.—The Queen, opening the States General, said that thei 
carefully constructed policy of independence must be maintained ani 
reinforced, and for that purpose their armed forces must be strengthened 
despite the great expense involved. 

The Budget for 1939 was issued and showed expenditure on defencs 
estimated at 134,858,170 florins (£15 million) as against I10 millio 
odd in 1938. In 1940 and 1941 there would be further increases. 

To cover the cost there were to be economies, along with a certai 
amount of new taxation. 

Sept. 28.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, emphasized thi 
determination of the country to remain outside any possible confli 
and preserve its independence, and said the reservists for 16 frontie 
battalions had been called up the previous evening. A notice had jus 
been sent to all burgomasters to warn those who would be called up {a 
a preliminary mobilization ; this related to some tens of thousands of me 

A Royal Decree was issued proclaiming danger of war, so that thi 
Government could take any steps which might be required. 

Export restrictions were imposed on wool, hemp, jute, chemicals 
leather, aircraft, rubber, cement, metals, and other articles. 


Palestine 


Sept. 19.—A British soldier was killed by a land-mine south 4 
Tulkarm, An Arab was shot dead in the Old City. 

Sept. 20.—Four people were killed by terrorists at Jerusalem 
Haifa, and Jaffa. . 

Statement of Arab case in the League Assembly. (See League ' 
Nations.) 

Sept. 21.—Troops engaged Arabs near Nazareth, and near Act 
121 suspects were arrested, including 3 well-known terrorists. 
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Strikes broke out at Haifa. Five Arabs were murdered by terrorists 
near Jerusalem. 

Rebels set fire to the Customs office, police station, and Post Office 
at Jericho; they also damaged the telephone exchange at Bethlehem. 
The oil pipe line was damaged and the oil ignited. 

Sept. 22.—Aircraft engaged a large band of rebels in Northern 
Galilee and inflicted some 20 casualties. Two armed Arab terrorists 
were shot dead by troops searching a village for arms. 

The murder of 3 men in villages near Hebron and near Nablus 
was reported. 

A Jewish prison warder was fatally shot at Jaffa, and an Arab 
constable killed at the railway station. Two other murders were also 
reported. 

Sept. 23.—An Arab strike was declared at Jerusalem, Haifa, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Nablus, Ramleh, Hebron, and Beisan. 

Troops engaged Arab bands near Beisan and killed 5. Two Jews 
and 5 Arabs were killed in sniping affrays. 

Sept. 24.—A British soldier was killed when rebels attacked a 
platoon on the railway between Gaza and Lydda. 

Sept. 25.—Jericho Post Office was burned down, and the road to 
Jerusalem rendered impassable. 

Four rebels were killed by troops in Galilee after a band had attacked 
a Jewish bus. 

Sept. 26.—Ramleh police station was raided and a British policeman 
killed. 

Disorders were reported from Gaza and Majdal, where the stations 
were badly damaged. 

Sept. 27.—Several cases of road sabotage and arson were reported 
and two British soldiers were wounded by a mine. 

Sept. 28.—Three Arabs were killed in fighting with troops, and in 
Jerusalem two Jews were shot and seriously wounded. 

Sept. 29.—The shooting of two Jews was reported, and an Arab 
Government official was mortally wounded in the Old City of Jerusalem. 

Oct. 1.—Fighting at Ramallah resulted in some 50 Arabs being 
killed by British forces, which lost a police officer killed and two 
soldiers wounded. The town, a Christian centre, had been occupied by 
rebels, who terrorized the population. The British police officer was 
attacked by Arabs and mortally wounded, but troops came up later and 
engaged the Arabs successfully. 

An Arab band was attacked east of Haifa by police and aircraft 
which inflicted 27 casualties. Fighting was also reported from near 
Mt. Tabor, in which a Jewish constable was killed. 

Oct. 2.—A land mine near Petah Tikveh killed a Jewish woman, an 

R.A.F. patrol killed an Arab, and an infantry patrol killed 3 Arabs and 
captured 8 near Tulkarm. 
__ Arabs attacked a Jewish suburb of Tiberias and killed 19 people, 
including 1o children. The invaders were eventually driven off 
after suffering some 16 casualties. Two Jewish constables were killed, 
and several houses were set on fire. A well-known Arab gang-leader was 
killed in the fighting near Tulkarm. 





Poland 

Sept. 19.—The Kurjer Poranny stated that the frontier guards along 
the Czechoslovak border were being reinforced. 

Sept. 20.—The semi-official papers expressed complete confidence 
that “‘ nothing will now prevent the return to the Polish State of the 
Polish minority in the Teschen district of Czechoslovakia.” 

A mass meeting was held in Polish Teschen on the bank of the Olza, 
at which speeches were made demanding the return of the Czechoslovak 
part of the district. 

Sept. 21.—Polish claims against Czechoslovakia put forward in 
London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Ilustrowany Kuryer Sodzienny, in a statement credited to 
“ political circles,” said that when the Prague Government accepted the 
conditions of Herr Hitler the Polish Government would forthwith demand 
the annexation of that part of Teschen-Silesia which was granted to 
Poland under the agreement of November 5, 1918, by the Polish National 
Council in Teschen and the Czech National ““ Wybor ” in Ostrava ; which 
land was later seized by the Czechs during the Polish-Russian war. 

This would repair the wrongs suffered by Poland, ratified by the 
Council of Ambassadors on July 20, 1920. 

The Government sent a Note to the Czechoslovak Government 
denouncing the provisions of the Agreement of 1925 regulating the 
position of the Poiish minority. 

An official statement was issued expressing regret that “ the just 
postulates of Poland”’ had not found adequate consideration in the 
projects presented by the British and French Governments. The 
Ambassadors in London and Paris had accordingly submitted emphatic 
protests against this, and the Minister in Prague had demanded the 
execution of Czech engagements regarding the treatment of Polish affairs. 

The crisis could not be settled without the collaboration of all 
countries having long established rights and problems in this part of 
Europe. It concluded, “The Polish Government will regulate their 
actions according to the respect due to Polish interests.” 

Mass demonstrations were held in Warsaw to support the demand 
for “the Polish lands beyond the Olza.” It was understood that the 
area claimed stretched up to and included the railway junction at 
Bohumin. 

Sept. 23.—Note from the U.S.S.R. Government re Czechoslovakia. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

The Government replied to the Soviet Note, stating that they were 
under no obligation to anyone to present explanations regarding the 
measures taken for the defence of the country. Further, they were well 
acquainted with the wording of the agreements they had concluded. 
They added that no special measures had been taken on the Soviet 
frontier. 

The Gazeta Polska published an article giving the official view on 
“the Slovak dilemma” in which support was given for a solution 
involving a “ federal-autonomous union with Hungary, which would 

enable Slovakia to obtain full territorial non-partition based on a liberal 
autonomy. .. .” 

Sept. 24.—Clashes between Poles and Czech gendarmes were reported 
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from the Teschen area, involving several deaths. It was stated in 
Warsaw that some 10,000 refugees had joined a Polish ‘‘ Free Corps 
for the deliverance of Teschen.”’ 

Sept. 25.—It was learnt that the Minister in Prague had, on September 
23, repeated the inquiry (of September 21) as to whether the Czech 
Government were prepared to give the Poles equal treatment with other 
minorities, and that a formal reply had just been received from Prague, 
together with a personal letter from Dr. Benes to President Moscicki. 

The semi-official press contained violent denunciations of the Czech 
Government and reports of clashes with loss of life, for which the Czechs 
were alleged to be responsible. 

Sept. 26.—The Government received the Prague Government’s 
reply to their Note of September 21 ve Teschen, and the Telegraph 
Agency, in a communiqué, stated that it was unsatisfactory in that “it 
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ed to | contains no new positive element.”’ 

tional Colonel Beck received the British and French Ambassadors, who 
vhich | informed him of the developments which had taken place in London 





since Mr. Chamberlain’s return from Godesberg. 

President Moscicki received the personal letter from Dr. Benes. It 
was believed to convey the Czech Government’s willingness to terminate 
the Teschen dispute, even at the cost of a revision of the frontier, on the 
basis of a mutual agreement. 

Sept. 27.—The reply of President Moscicki to Dr. Benes on the 
question of the Teschen district was sent to Prague. 
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| a In reply to a protest made to Prague after the flight of Czech airmen 
The | over the Polish frontier and after shooting incidents on the Polish- 
hatic @ Czech frontier near Teschen, verbal apologies were received by the 





Government from the Czechoslovak Legation. 

It was officially announced that “a practical plan for the settlement 
of the Teschen problem which embodies the principle of territorial 
revision ’’ had been sent by air to Prague that evening. 

The semi-official Express Poranny published a map of “ the land 
beyond the Olza” in which Bohumin railway junction and the coal- 
mining centre of Moravska Ostrava were no longer included in the area 
claimed. 

Sept. 28.—The papers published, for the first time, reports from 
France and Great Britain showing the military measures being taken 
in those countries, and making clear the change in the public and official 
attitude towards Germany’s demands on Czechoslovakia. Extensive 
summaries of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Parliament and of President 
Roosevelt’s appeal were also published. 

Sept. 29.—A communiqué of the Polish Telegraph Agency denied 
reports, alleged to have been spread abroad, that a Note had been received 
— the Prague Government in reply to the one sent from Warsaw on 
ept. 27. 

Sept. 30.—The Government, after a meeting of the Inner Cabinet, 
sent another Note to Prague by air, which was described, unofficially, 
as having “‘ an ultimatum character.” It was in answer to the Czech 
reply to the Note of September 27, the Czech reply being considered 
unsatisfactory. 

It was stated officially in Warsaw that “ Poland is not in the least 
bound by the outcome of the Munich conference. The 3-month time- 
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limit set by the four Powers for the settlement of Polish claims does not 
refer to Polish demands for the return of Teschen, but to the question of 
guarantees of the future Czech frontiers after Teschen and the Sudeten 
and the Hungarian territories have been taken away from Czecho- 
slovakia.”’ 

The Polish Telegraph Agency issued a statement that Czech soldiers 
had committed an act of “ provocation and aggression ”’ by firing across 
the frontier on Septernaber 28 (evening). 

Colonel Beck received the British, French, German, and U.S.A. 
Ambassadors. 

Oct. 1.—It was announced that the Prague Government had accepted 
all the demands made in the Note sent the day before. Colonel Beck, 
in a broadcast, said that, “‘With the restoration of the old Polish territory 
beyond the Olza we will have no further grievances against Czecho- 
slovakia,’ and he added that it had ‘ ‘ been necessary to resort to a 
violent shaking in order to bring this about.”’ 

Oct. 2.—The military and civil authorities took possession of the 
first zone of Teschen, i.e., the part of the Powiat lying within about 10 
miles of Teschen town. 

It was stated officially that the rest of the territory ceded comprised 
the remainder of Teschen, part of the Powiat of Frystat, and the Bohumin 
railway junction. The total population was estimated at 260,000, and a 
substantial Czech minority would come to Poland. 

The Minister in Prague, who had returned to Warsaw, was com- 
missioned to undertake negotiations with the Czech Government for the 
delimitation of the territory to be subject to plebiscite, the regulation 
of accounts, and the settlement of other questions between the two 
countries. 

Oct. 3.—The papers stated that on October 1 the French Ambassador 
had been refused an audience by the Foreign Minister, and that the 
British Ambassador had been received only by the Political Director and 
informed—in the name of Col. Beck—that no intervention of other 
Powers was needed, because the Government had already decided on 
their course of action. (It had become known on the night of September 
30 that an ultimatum had been sent to Prague, and the British, French, 
German, Italian, and Japanese Ambassadors all saw Col. Beck on Sep- 
tember 30.) 

It was reported that the Japanese Ambassador had told Col. Beck 
that if Prague rejected the ultimatum Poland need have no fear of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Rumania 

Sept. 24.—A decree was published authorizing the Ministry of War 
to assume control of all industrial enterprises if necessa 

Sept. 30.—The arrest was reported of over 200 members of the former 
Iron Guard in Moldavia. 


South Africa 


Sept. 24.—In reply to questions in the House of Assembly General 
Hertzog pointed out that Parliament would decide the country’s course 
of action when the need arose, and said it would be mischievous to make 
any premature statement of policy. 
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He emphasized that General Smuts’ assurances that South Africa 
would stand by Britain were specifically intended to apply to an aggressive 
attack on her by which she was endangered, and declared that he himself 
would agree with that “if only because South Africa was a member of 
the League.”” He would see to it that when it became necessary South 
Africa’s obligations towards the League would be carried out. 

It was not for the Government to say anything at the moment, 
except that they were a free nation with certain obligations to other 
nations, and that if those obligations developed in the future they would 
be carried out at any cost. 

Sept. 29.—The Cape Times stated that the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
should have confronted Herr Hitler in the firmest and plainest language 
and, at the same time, should have succeeded in retaining his respect 
and confidence was an achievement which might count immensely for 
the future peace of the world. 

If Munich failed the world would know where the responsibility 
rested. 

Oct. 1.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said a great event 
had happened which might yet become a turning-point in history. The 
world was not devoid of statesmanship after all ; once more the occasion 
had produced the man, and a great champion had appeared in the lists. 
“ He risked all, and I trust he has won all.”’ 

Through Mr. Chamberlain Great Britain had once more assumed the 
moral leadership in Europe. This was the greatest victory for peace that 
had been scored. ‘“‘ The cause of the British Commonwealth,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ is the cause of world peace. The way is now open for future 
peace on a larger scale.” 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Sept. 21.—Salamanca H.Q. reported the capture of a sector some 
2 kilometres long on the northern wing of the Ebro front near Gaeta and 
Fanjuanas. Both sides claimed the destruction of enemy aircraft and 
tanks. 

Sept. 22.—Three transports with troops for Morocco left Algeciras. 
The frontier between Tangier and Tetuan was closed, and reports were 
current of a Republican plot in Tangier. 

Sept. 24.—Barcelona was bombed by Io ’planes, and 5 people killed. 
The insurgents were reported to be using 90 bombers and 160 chaser 
‘planes in the operations on the Ebro front. Both sides claimed successes 
in heavy fighting. 

Sept. 29.—Minorca was raided several times by aircraft from Majorca. 

Sept. 30.—Alicante was bombed and several public buildings dam- 
aged, and Godella, near Valencia, was also attacked, but no damage done. 

The Cortes met in secret near Barcelona, and was attended by some 
150 Deputies who unanimously voted confidence in Dr. Negrin’s Govern- 
ment. They also approved a Budget of 8,500 million pesetas, and agreed 
to suspend half-yearly sessions unless summoned by the Government. 

Dr. Negrin told the Cortes that his Government would continue 
resistance without pacts or compromises. He said they had accepted 
the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan for the withdrawal of volunteers, 
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but ‘‘ those who encourage the invasion of our country by foreigners did 
not. Had they done so Europe would have seen itself freed of one of 
its greatest problems, for the Spanish problem is the keystone of world 
peace. 

Oct. 2.—Barcelona was raided several times, but little damage done. 
Insurgent aircraft flew over Madrid, for the first time since July 11, and 
dropped leaflets and large quantities of loaves of bread. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 21.—Dr. Negrin announced, in a speech before the League 
Assembly, that the Government had decided to withdraw immediately 
all foreign combatants from the ranks of the forces, and to ask the League 
to supervise the withdrawal. He said they thus refuted insinuations 
that they desired to provoke a general conflagration, an impertinent 
accusation deserving only to be ignored. 

The withdrawal would apply to all foreigners, including those who 
had acquired Spanish nationality since July 16, 1936. 

Sept. 27.—General Franco stated, in a declaration to the press at 
Burgos, his desire to remain neutral in the event of a European war. 

General Franco, in a statement to the press at Burgos, said they 
knew too well the horrors entailed by war, and anyhow had no cause 
to mix themselves in other people’s affairs. ‘‘ We desire to remain 
neutral,” he went on. ‘‘ We have no wish to create difficulties for anyone. 
Therefore severe orders have been issued for all commentaries on the 
situation to remain moderate and to be objective. 5 

Sept. 28.—It was stated in Barcelona that the 15th International 


Brigade, including most of the British and U.S. volunteers fighting with 
the Republicans, had been withdrawn from the Ebro salient, and moved 
to reserve positions. 


Sweden 

Sept. 22.—The Cabinet decided to retain some 25 per cent. of the 
conscripts due to leave the service on October 1; also to call up for 
training in November a large part of the auxiliary reserve. 


Switzerland 

Sept. 29.—The Government sent messages to the German and Czech 
Governments stating that Switzerland, firmly attached to her neutrality, 
was resolved to remain completely out of any conflict, but that if war 
broke out moral and material ruin would fall on all belligerents, as well 
as on other countries. Therefore, no voice ought to cease trying to make 
itself heard in favour of a peaceful settlement. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 2.—Much popular disapproval of the celebration of ‘‘ German 
Day ”’ was shown in New York and other cities, and the leader of the 
German-American Volksbund was prevented from addressing a meeting 
in New Jersey by an angry crowd. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Sept. 20.—The Washington Post, referring to the European crisis, 
said that “‘ for reasons which admit of no American criticism, London 
and Paris have now decided to take no responsibility for such a disaster 
(war). Were the United States disposed to ally itself with the French 
and British the decision might easily have been otherwise. This country, 
however, is clearly in no mood to undertake another crusade on behalf 
of democracy, regardless of the fact that an independent Czechoslovakia 
was first planned and promulgated over here.” 

Many papers were very critical of the French and British Govern- 
ments for their failure to support the Czechs. The New York Times said, 
“This is the end of the whole system of security built up in the post-war 
treaties. It is the end of that system, because a demonstration will have 
been given that force alone is the determining factor in the relationship 
between nations.” 

It was very generally felt that the Anglo-French proposals would 
strengthen the demand for isolation in most parts of the country. 

Sept. 26.—President Roosevelt’s telegrams to Herr Hitler and Dr. 
Benes, and replies of the British and French Prime Ministers. (See 
Special Note.) 

The President’s secretaries, at the White House press conference, 
emphasized that the message in no way committed the United States. 

Sept. 27.—President Roosevelt issued a further appeal to Herr Hitler, 
and a reply to the latter’s Note. (See Special Note.) 

It was learnt that the Embassy in London was recommending all 
Americans staying in England to return to the United States. 

Sept. 28.—Message from President Roosevelt to Signor Mussolini. 


(See Italy. External Affairs.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 20.—Reports from Geneva stated that the Soviet delegation 
there had given a definite denial to suggestions that their Government 
had declined to fulfil their obligations under the Treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia. The delegation stated that the Prague Government had asked 
the Soviet Government the previous day whether they would carry out 
their obligations, and that the latter had replied in the affirmative. 

Sept. 21.—M. Litvinoff’s attack on the League. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Sept. 23.—The Government transmitted to the Polish Government 
a Note, reading: ‘‘ The Soviet Government have been informed from 
several sources that Polish troops have been massed on the Polish- 
Czechoslovak frontier and are preparing to occupy part of Czechoslovak 
territory. This information has not been denied by the Polish Govern- 
ment. The Soviet Government expect that this denial will be forth- 
coming immediately. Should such a denial not be received, and should 
the Polish troops occupy Czechoslovak territory, the Soviet Government 
deem it necessary to warn the Polish Government that on the basis of 
Article 2 of the Pact of Non-Aggression signed in November, 1932, the 
Soviet Government would be forced, in view of an act of aggression, to 
denounce the said Pact without warning.” 

M. Litvinoff’s statement at Geneva re Czechoslovakia. (See League 


of Nations.) 
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Sept. 24.—Large forces, estimated at 30 divisions, with 3,000 aero. 
planes, were reported to be concentrated in the western areas, within 
striking distance of Poland. 

Sept. 27.—The press described Herr Hitler’s speech as “ political 
blackmail and bluff.” It also expressed doubts as to the military pre- 
paredness of Germany, and her capacity to face a protracted European 
war. 

Sept. 29.—Izvestia described the inclusion of Signor Mussolini in 
the Munich conference as “ monstrous,’’ and accused Mr. Chamberlain 
of strengthening the aggressor by adding another aggressor. It com. 
plained that Russia was not invited, but should have been, as her inclusion 
would have balanced the nations. 

Sept. 30.—The press published no information about the Munich 
conference. 

Oct. 1.—The Pravda, referring to the Teschen question, said that, 
“ acting under instructions from Hitler, Polish landlords are strengthening 
Fascist aggression in Central Europe, thereby digging a grave for Polish 
independence with their own hands. It is well known that in Polish 
territory are areas which German Fascism has long coveted.” 

Oct. 2.—Three British trawlers fishing in Arctic waters were seized 
and taken to Murmansk. Two were released later. 

Oct. 3.—A semi-official statement issued in Moscow declared that 
Great Britain and France had acted without consulting the Soviet 
Government in the matter of the Munich discussions. 

The press referred to Mr. Chamberlain as “ Hitler’s postman,” and 
said the British and French masses were profoundly annoyed, and would 
see that the perpetrators of the ‘‘ Munich crime against real peace” 
received retribution. 


‘ 


Vatican City 

Sept. 29.—The Pope broadcast to the world a message inviting 
Bishops, Clergy, Religious, and the Faithful to “ unite themselves with 
us in the most undaunted and insistent prayer for the preservation, 
in justice and in charity, of peace.”” ‘‘ To this unarmed but invincible 
power of prayer,” he said, “‘ let the people have recourse yet once again, 
so that God . . . may sustain in those who govern confidence in the 
pacific ways of honest negotiation and of lasting agreements. . . .” 

An English translation of the appeal was broadcast immediately 
afterwards. 

The Osservatore Romano, referring to the Munich conference, said, 
“This is the second time that Mr. Chamberlain, by the sureness of his 
vision, has shown himself a politician of high order.’”’ He had had the 
generous courage to abandon his attempts to find a direct solution of the 
Anglo-German controversy. It needed intelligence, courage, and gener- 
osity to ask another to try the last expedient. 


Yugoslavia 

Sept. 24.—All public meetings and processions were prohibited, an¢ 
the Government appealed to the people to preserve complete peace ané 
discipline. 

Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister conferred at Subotica with the 
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Pumanian Foreign Minister, who was returning from Geneva. The 
overnment were informed by the Hungarian Government that Hungary 
sidered the non-aggression pact initialled at Bled on August 23 still 
alid between her and Yugoslavia. 
Sept. 26.—The Prince Regent received the King of Bulgaria at 
sno castle. 
Sept. 27.—The Sokol organizations passed a resolution declaring 
emselves ready at all times to join forces with the Czechs to defend their 
A copy of the resolution was sent to the Yugoslav Prime 


Oct. 3.—The German Minister for Economics, who was visiting 
Belgrade, told the press that the events which followed the Munich 
onference had created the beginnings of a new economic system. He 
eft the capital for Angora. 
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